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Chronicle 


Home News.—On July 21, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued its long-expected report approving the 
consolidation of the Eastern railroads, outside of New 
England, into four great trunk systems, 


Railroads ; = d 
Finance ; to be known as the New York Central, 
Economy Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, and 


Chesapeake and Ohio-Nickel Plate. This consolidation is 
to be dependent on the final approval of the railroads 
themselves. The heads of the four systems were expected 
to meet soon to take action on this consolidation plan. 
Protests were heard from the Railroad Labor Executive 
Association, because of its effect on unemployment, and 
from the Pennsylvania system, which was ordered to 
divest itself of its holdings in the New Haven. On 
July 22, President Hoover signed the Home-Loan Bank 
bill, which includes the Glass rider for temporary inflation 
of currency. Under this provision, eight national banks 
now possess authority to issue currency, amounting in all 
to about $4,000,000. The reorganization of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, made necessary by the 
resignations of Messrs. Dawes, Meyer, and Bestor, pro- 
ceeded when the President appointed ex-Senator Atlee 
Pomerene as a director of the Corporation to succeed Mr. 
Meyer as chairman of the board. This left four Demo- 
crats on the Corporation, and the existing vacancy was 
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filled by a Republican. Democrats saw in this action 
of the President his answer to their recent expanding of 
the Corporation’s financial basis and a political move to 
place responsibility on their party. The first loan to a 
State made by the Corporation under the new provisions 
was one of $3,000,000 to Illinois. The Grain Futures 
Commission ordered the Chicago Board of Trade sus- 
pended for sixty days after August 8. This action was 
due to alleged discrimination against a Federal Farm 
Board subsidiary. The president of the Board of Trade, 
however, declared that it would remain open in spite of 
the order.——A body, known as the National Economy 
League, was formed in New York on July 26 to fight 
Governmental extravagance. The Advisory Council was 
to be headed by Calvin Coolidge, and was to include 
Alfred E. Smith, Elihu Root, Newton D. Baker, General 
Pershing, and Admiral Sims. Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd was elected temporary chairman. The first objective 
of the League was to be elimination of annual payments 
of about $450,000,000 to Spanish-American and World 
War veterans who suffered no disability in service. 
The Republican campaign was slower in beginning op- 
erations than the Democratic. It was announced that the 
official notification to President Hoover of his renomina- 
tion would take place in Washington on 
August 11. National Chairman Far- 
ley of the Democratic party, after a con- 
ference with Democratic Senators in Washington, an- 
nounced that a vigorous fight would be made for 
Roosevelt and Garner in every State. The sense of the 
conference, however, was against the announced inten- 
tion of Governor Roosevelt to travel widely himself and 
in favor of his continuing a “ front-porch” campaign. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself advanced the date of his radio 
campaign by a speech over a nation-wide hook-up on 
July 30 on the subject, “ Explaining the Democratic 
Platform.” Governor Roosevelt spent the time before 
that in private conferences with men prominent in the 
financial and industrial world, including Owen D. Young. 





Politics 


Brazil.—On July 22, wounded from the 225-mile front 
arrived near the border line between Sao Paulo and 
Minas-Geraes, after a heavy artillery offensive by the 
Federal troops. While the fighting was 
reported to have increased in intensity 
on all fronts, Federal troops had not 
penetrated far into rebel territory. Reports from Argen- 
tina and Uruguay said that the revolution had spread, 
with Borges de Madeiros, several times Governor of Rio 
Grande do Sul, in command of the rebels from his State. 


Revolution 
Continues 
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Most of the State troops, however, remained loyal and 
departed to join the Federal troops. The rebels claimed 
that their army of 50,000 had been increased by 10,000 
civilian members of a semi-Fascist organization. On July 
25, both rebel and Federal troops suspended their activi- 
ties to pay tribute to the memory of Alberto Santos- 
Dumont, noted Brazilian pioneer of aviation, who died on 
July 22. The same day it was reported that President 
Vargas and an emissary for the Rio Grande do Sul sec- 
tion of the rebellion had agreed on terms of peace. The 
following day, however, the Federal forces started a de- 
termined drive against the rebels. Evidence that the fight- 
ing had become more serious was contained in the request 
of American citizens at Santos to be evacuated to Rio de 


Janeiro. 


Canada.—Premier RK. Bb. Bennett was elected l’resident 
of the Imperial Economic Conference being held at 


Ottawa. In his opening address he established certain 

general proposals for tariff preferences 
Opening between Canada and the United King- 
Addresses 


dom. ‘ Canada proposes to grant to the 
United Kingdom,” he said, “extension of the free list, 
retention of the existing preferences in favor of Great 
Britain, and increased preferences in respect of a selecte:| 
list of articles in which Great Britain is especially equip- 
ped to supply the Canadian market without injuring ef- 
ficient Canadian enterprise.”” He continued: “In ex- 
change Canada asks the retention of the existing prefer. 
ences and their effective extension to those other natura! 
and processed products of which the United Kingdom is 
an importer.” The next speaker, Stanley Baldwin, head 
of the British delegation, stated: “ No one suggests that 
complete free trade within the Empire is possible.” Later 


he declared : 


We hope that as a result of this Conference we may be able 
not only to maintain existing preferences but in addition to find 
ways of increasing them. There are two ways in which increased 
preferences can be given: either by lowering barriers among our- 
selves or by raising them against others. . . . It seems to us that 
we should endeavor to follow the first rather than the second 


course. 


Other addresses foreshadowing their demands were 
made by ex-Premier Bruce of Australia; Finance- 
Minister Havenga of South Africa; ex-Premier Coates 
of New Zealand; Vice-President O’Kelly of the Irish 
Free State; L. E. Emerson, of Newfoundland; Premier 
H. W. Moffatt of Rhodesia; and Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
representing India. 

Following the general session, the Conference divided 
itself into various groups and committees. Chief among 
these committees was that on the promotion of trade with- 
in the Empire, with Viscount Hailsham 
as Chairman. A second committee was 
that appointed to consider trade with 
foreign nations, and a third that to investigate Empire 
currency and stabilization. The first phase of the work 


Demands on 
Britain 


of the committee on Empire trade developed naturally 
into a presentation of the demands of the Dominions on 
the United Kingdom. These presented a united front 
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in the general proposition that England must buy more 
of their products; but a split was likely in the fact that 
these Dominions were themselves competitors in their 
products. The second phase was the reply of the British 
delegation, in general, that Britain could not satisfy all 
these demands, and the third was that of attempting 
reciprocal preferences. The earliest issue urged by 
Australia, South Africa, Canada, and New Zealand was 
that England should buy more of their meat, dairy, and 
agricultural products. This was a drive against Argentina 
and Denmark. Canada led a rather general agreement 
of the Dominions against the British importation of 
Soviet wheat ; the purpose was to increase the British con- 
sumption of Dominion wheat from fifteen to seventy-five 
per cent. Canada also put forward a proposition for 
greater trade in lumber and metals, as against the Soviets 
also. Grouped together, the proposals against Russia 
would almost amount to an embargo in the English mar- 
ket. In return, Canada would be favorable to the im- 
portation of a large amount of British steel and iron prod- 
ucts, as noted in these columns last week, to a brisker 
trade in coal, preferences for textiles and chemical prod- 
ucts, etc., all of which would seriously affect relations 
with the United States. 

It was understood at the outset that the committee on 
Empire currency could do no more at the present Con- 
ference than establish certain principles without being 
able to reduce them to practice. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
India particularly stressed the need of 
financial reorganization within the Empire, though it was 
admitted that to attain this there must be foreign coopera- 
tion. A primary discussion was that of attempting to fix 
the relation between the pound and the dollar of the 
Dominions and the stabilization of exchange. A proposal 
was made for the establishment in London of a super- 
Empire bank to facilitate exchange, and another for the 
remonetization of silver. H. C. Havenga was insistent 
in urging the restoration of the gold standard as “a for- 
ward step in the direction of world-economic progress.” 
In this connection the spokesmen of the various groups 
avoided the question of War and other debts. 


Currency 
Discussions 


China.—With the Chinese reported to be making heavy 
concentration of troops to protect the Province of Jehol 
from Japanese invasion and Japan reported to be sending 
25,000 soldiers for an invasion of Inner 
Mongolia, another general engagement 
between the countries was feared. How- 
ever, the situation cleared up, at least for the present, 
when a Tokyo dispatch on July 23 announced that Japan 
was withdrawing the troops she had sent into Jehol to 
rescue Gonshiro Ishimoto, the captured Japanese official. 
According to the report Jehol promised to release the 
prisoner and make an apology. This relieved the tension 
for a while. But on July 27 the prisoner was still held 
and Japanese military officials said his captors were allies 
of the hostile Marshal Chang. 

Another source of irritation between Japan and China 
sprang up when on July 24 China severed all postal rela- 


Jehol 
Settlement 
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tions with Manchukuo. Postal workers in Manchuria 

were summoned to China, where posts 
a de for 2,500 had been prepared. It was 

stated that mail, heretofore sent to 
Europe via Manchuria and Siberia, would henceforth go 
by way of the United States or the Suez Canal. China 
refused to accept any mail for Manchukuo and refused 
to deliver mail from Manchukuo unless the receiver paid 
a penalty of one hundred per cent. In addition to the 
postal blockade, authorities in China were also consider- 
ing a customs blockade against Manchukuo. Reports 
from various sources stated that the cholera epidemic was 
becoming more and more serious, some reports placing 
the loss of life at thousands daily. 





Finland.—The trials of 102 Finnish Fascists, members 
of the nation-wide, anti-Communistic Lapuan organiza- 
tion began on July 26 in Turku (Abo). They were 
charged with instigating and command- 
ing the Mantsala revolt in March, which 
was aimed at the overthrow of the pres- 
ent Cabinet. Those principally accused were Vihtori 
Kosola, a farmer, and General Wallenius. 


Fascists on 
Trial 


France.—On July 27, after only thirty-five minutes’ 
deliberation, a Parisian jury brought in a verdict of guilty 
against Paul Gorguloff, who assassinated President Paul 
Doumer on May 6. The jury refused 
to state whether it had found any ex- 
tenuating circumstances which might 
mitigate the prisoner’s guilt, and the court immediately 
pronounced sentence of death. It was reported that 
Gorguloff would be guillotined next month. On July 
20, René Bazin, the noted Catholic novelist and member 
of the Academy, died at his home in Paris. 


Gorguloff ; 
Bazin 





Germany.—Chancellor von Papen seemed to have 
gained in influence and power by his latest decisive ac- 
tions, and his political sagacity was recognized by most of 
cum the experts, though factions at home 
Upholds were strongly denouncing him. The 
Chancellor petition of various States for an in- 
junction against Von Papen’s exercising power in Prussia 
was denied by the Supreme Court. The question at issue 
as to the limits of the Reich’s authority in interfering 
with individual State government was not decided, as the 
time was too brief to investigate the mass of material 
submitted; but the Court maintained that the “ illegality 
of the decree ” had not been proven. 

The Chancellor summoned the Premiers of the various 
States to convince them that his Government did not in- 
tend to limit State rights or interfere with local govern- 
ment, and he allayed all fears concern- 
ing the possible return of the Hohen- 
zollern family to power. He promised a 
peaceful election, and removal of martial law as soon as 
possible. This latter promise was fulfilled when the ban 
was lifted from Prussia after the first quiet week-end 
with no serious disturbances. However, the Reich con- 
tinued to govern Prussia with Von Papen holding a 


Martial Law 
Lifted 
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dictatorship, and the State police, while taking over the 
duty of preserving order from the Reichswehr, remained 
under the control of the Reich. Besides the political fac- 
tions opposed to the Reich interference in Prussia, it was 
reported that the bankers and financial experts condemned 
the measure on the ground that it would weaken inter- 
national confidence. 

While the immediate goal of the Von Papen Cabinet 
was still something of a mystery, it was generally ad- 
mitted that the purpose of yielding to the Nazis in oust- 

ing the Socialists from office and in es- 
eon Mad tablishing martial law was rather to 

check Hitler than to open the way to 
his party to control. The Government demonstrated that 
it had the power and courage to protect the citizens and 
preserve a stable government if the elections failed to 
break the deadlock which had made parliamentary gov- 
ernment in Prussia impossible. The general impression 
was that the National Socialists would not have a suf- 
ficient majority to form a Cabinet, and even Hitler set 
his hopes at about 15,000,000 votes. The Centrists were 
expected to increase their seats in the Landtag, while 
holding the balance of power in the almost certain neces- 
sity of forming a coalition with the Right, unless they 
should choose to continue in the present inefficient state. 
The Socialists were losing little, but the Communists 
were dwindling, due to the growing national spirit and 
the fear of Russian control. 

Much excitement was aroused by the radio speech of 
Minister of Defense, Lieut. Gen. Kurt von Schleicher, 
who sounded a nationalistic note when he declared that 
Germany “would reconstruct her de- 
fensive forces, so organizing them as 
to insure her certainty of security,” 
should the other nations fail to agree to reduce their 
armaments to a par with Germany. Care was taken to 
avoid details, but the announcement was hailed through- 
out Germany as the expression of the nation’s mind, and 
even the restrictions of the Versailles treaty were con- 
sidered as obsolete in the face of the necessity of na- 
tional defense. The only criticism heard against the stand 
taken by the Minister of Defense was that it might have 
been “untimely ” or “too frank”; but politically it was 
a good campaign speech for the Rightists. 

The ban on outdoor meetings and demonstrations was 
lifted for the celebration of the Saengerbundfest in which 
thousands took part in a parade which was five hours in 

passing. National and folk songs were 
a. sung with the multitude joining in; and 

a special concert of 10,000 trained voices 
was the principal event of the day. 

In the Baltic Sea off the island of Fehmarn, the three- 
masted sailing vessel Niobe, used as a training ship for 
the naval cadets, went down in a few minutes during a 
sudden squall, carrying with it sixty- 
nine of the men, including some officers, 
who were trapped below decks. Forty 
of the crew were rescued. No blame was placed on any 
of the officers or men, but the unfortunate event was re- 
ported as “due to causes beyond human control.” 


Von Schleicher 
Broadcasts 


Training Ship 
Sinks 
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Paraguay.—On July 22, Foreign Minister Arbo 
notified Secretary Stimson that Paraguay would not com- 
mit any act of armed hostility against Bolivia and that the 
Paraguayan delegates to the Washing- 
ton conference had been ordered to re- 
turn to Washington. This was in reply 
to a message from the neutrals urging this course on 
both the belligerents. Bolivia, however, in a cablegram 
to Secretary Stimson on July 24 refused to rejoin the 
non-aggressive parley at Washington on the ground that 
Paraguay’s attitude at the Conference, where she refused 
to accept the draft treaty of the neutrals which Bolivia 
had agreed to, and her subsequent attack on Bolivians 
at Laguna Chaquisaca indicated a cynical attitude on the 
part of Paraguay not only toward Bolivia but toward all 
the neutrals. The neutrals refused to accept this reply 
from Bolivia as final and again requested her to rejoin 
the Conference, promising that a way would be found 
to settle the difficulty that would preserve the dignity of 
all concerned. At the same time the Argentine Foreign 
Office began conversations with Brazil, Chile, and Peru 
to unite in efforts to prevent war. Despite these efforts, 
Bolivia was reported to be effecting a mobilization. 


Chaco 
Dispute 


Russia.—On July 24, the Soviet Government promul- 
gated a decree extending the rights of the Artisans’ Co- 
operative Associations. They would be permitted to buy 
certain kinds of raw material indepen- 
dently of the State supply organizations. 
They could also charge whatever prices 
they liked for goods made from raw material acquired by 
their own initiative; and could deal more freely with 
State factories and distributing organizations. The de- 
cree was calculated to increase the output of the artisans, 
to supply the present distressing dearth of small manu- 
factured goods. The Soviet-Polish non-aggression 
treaty was signed at Moscow on July 25. It was seri- 
ously objected to in Rumania. 


Liberalizing of 
Artisans 





Spain.—On July 27, 30,000 people crowded into the 
Madrid bullring to protest against the granting of auton- 
omy to Catalonia. Orators denounced the Cortes, which 
had shown itself favorable to the mea- 
sure, as a body representing only the 
opinion of the proletarian classes. The 
speakers insisted that liberty for Catalonia would ruin 
both the Treasury and the Nation. The meeting passed 
a resolution demanding a national plebiscite to determine 
whether national opinion was in favor of the proposed 
separation. Shortly afterwards, police were called out 
to guard the Congressional Building against demonstra- 
tors who threatened to “ dissolve the Cortes” by violence. 


Cortes 
Denounced 


Disarmament.—The world disarmament conference 
went into recess for six months on July 23, after its gen- 
eral commission had adopted the resolution expressing 
the maximum of agreement. The vote 
was 41 to 2, Germany and Russia dis- 
senting, and eight nations abstaining 
from voting, amongst which was Italy. The plenary con- 


Adjournment 
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ference then unanimously recommended that the arms 
truce be extended to January 29, only China abstaining. 
The conference bureau will continue in session until the 
next meeting, September 21. 

The armament resolution was “ vain,” stated Premier 
Mussolini of Italy, in a message read to the conference 
on July 21. It was “ entirely inadequate ” when compared 
to the wishes and hopes of the world. 
The naval problem received “only a 
mode of procedure,” and fixed no prin- 
ciples of reduction. 

On July 22, Germany bluntly told the conference that 
she would no longer undertake to participate in it unless 
before its second session opened she got her demand for 
“equality with regard to national se- 
curity and the application of all the pro- 
visions of the treaty.” This would be 
equivalent to abolishing the disarmament section of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Premier Herriot of France avoided 
any direct reply, merely reading his prepared speech, and 
hinting that those who would cause delay in the negotia- 
tions would be responsible; also that an international 
organization must be created which would insure the se- 
curity of all and impose identical obligations upon all. 
A considerable flurry was caused by an article appearing 
in the British Daily Telegraph by its naval correspondent, 
Hector C. Bywater, accusing the Italians of building 
The allegations were denied by the 


Italian 
Abstention 


German 
Protest 





“secret ships.” 
Italians. 


International Economics.—The German Government 
officially notified the British and French Governments on 
July 25 that it was willing to take part in the open inter- 

change of views of European questions 


> eaaecaas mentioned in the English and French 
declaration or “ gentlemen’s agreement ”’ 
of July 13. In the meanwhile, the Federation of Saar 


Patriotic Societies contended that the ending of repara- 
tions ended also the cession of the Saar Basin to France 
under Section IV, Part 3, of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Some ascribed the proposal to German anxiety as to the 
results of the plebiscite to be taken in 1935. 





Robert F. Hopkins has made a profound study 
of the prayers delivered at the national party 
conventions. The results will appear in “ The 
Delegates Will Rise . . . ” 

John LaFarge will contribute a sequel to the 
Editor’s recent article, in “ The Parties’ Agricul- 
tural Planks.” 

Hilaire Belloc will call his monthly contribution 
“Catholic Propaganda.” He distinguishes two 
kinds of propaganda. 

Michael Miller will tell the story of an imagi- 
nary foreign missionary who comes over to work 
among us. The piece will be called “‘ The Ameri- 
can Language.” 

Arthur D. McAghon will contribute “ Realism 
and Reality,” in which he will continue his former 
discussion of the short story. 
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Railway Mergers and the Workers 


N July 21, the Interstate Commerce Commission 

rendered a decision, permitting the establishment of 
four railway trunk lines in districts east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The problem was admittedly one of the 
most difficult that the Commission had ever considered, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the decision does not 
completely satisfy all the members of the Commission 
itself, or the railroads. But according to David B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the Railroad Labor Executive As- 
sociation, it does not satisfy the workers at all. 

The statements issued by Mr. Robertson at the con- 
ferences between the workers and the road executives in 
Chicago last winter create respect for anything that Mr. 
Robertson may say in behalf of the workers. Thoroughly 
in keeping with the dictates of Christian philosophy, they 
indicated a full knowledge of actual conditions in the 
labor world, and while Mr. Robertson is prepared to fight 
for labor to the end, he prefers to conciliate, whenever 
this can be done without sacrifice of principle. Hence 
when Mr. Robertson asserts that the proposed mergers 
are “not in the public interest,” his argument merits 
careful consideration. Labor opposes the Commission’s 
decision, because, in the words of President Willard, of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, it will enable the roads to econ- 
omize by dropping employes. 

As we understand the argument, the opposition is not 
to the principle involved in the process of merging the 
roads. It can hardly be assumed that Mr. Robertson ap- 
proves spendthrift methods, simply because these methods 
assure some one a wage in return for a work that is 
not needed. His position seems to be that a merger at 
the present time would not be in the public interest, since 
it would increase the number of the unemployed. “ If 
the country needed men for other work,” Mr. Robertson 
is reported as saying by the New York Herald Tribune 
for July 26, “ then it would be time to talk of consolida- 
tion. But when everyone is doing everything possible to 
give employment to idle workers and to feed the un- 
employed, it is most ill-advised.” 
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We agree with Mr. Robertson. But even if the deci- 
sion 1s not attacked in the courts, no merger is likely to 
take place for a number of years, and it may be asked 
why the opposition of the workers was so promptly reg- 
istered. It may be that they fear something in the de- 
cision of the Commission which the public at large has 
not as yet recognized. No exception can be taken to 
the principle, stated by Mr. Robertson, that “if this 
merger is for the benefit of the public, then the public, 
not the workers, should pay for it.” Possibly, however, 
it is the belief of the labor association that the merger, 
even if effected after the passing of the present financial 
crisis, will give the roads an authority over labor that can 
easily be abused. 

If there is any foundation for this belief, then the presi- 
dent of the labor association has been well advised in 
registering his opposition at the outset. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the Commission’s report will do no harm, and 
much good, if it averts long and costly legal proceed- 


ings in the Federal courts, and a decision which, pos- 
sibly, might be even less acceptable to labor. Meanwhile 


we should like to hear from President Willard. The at- 
titude of his railroad toward labor has never been hostile, 
and it is hard to believe that he could have regarded the 
decision of the Commission as a justification for adding 
to the present unemployment. 


Worthless Wealth 


;» VERY language has its legends that tell of worth- 
less wealth. All that Midas touched turned to gold, 
and the hapless king died a victim of his avarice. The 
miser piles up his bags of gold, but going out by stealth 
to revel in his hoarded wealth, finds that every piece of 
gold has turned into a worthless counter of clay. Castles 
and cities vanish as a magic wand is lifted over them, and 
kings and queens who once sat in state wander about to 
beg their bread. 
Perhaps we too are building up our legends, for hardly 
a day passes in which we are not told of a fortune which 
has melted away. Last Summer a wealthy man died in 
Chicago, and after a careful examination by appraisers, 
the executors estimated the value of the estate at $15,- 
000,000. Today it has so depreciated that the heirs are 
unable to pay the inheritance taxes on the original 
estimate. Samuel Insull, who once controlled utility com- 
panies with branches throughout the entire West and 
South, was rated a multi-millionaire less than a year ago. 
Today he leaves Chicago without a penny, beyond a mod- 
est annuity which some friends have provided for him. 
As the Holy Father said in an address last month to 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, this world-wide finan- 
cial crisis has taught men that in itself “ money is worth- 
less, for it is now seen that private fortunes are scat- 
tered, and the collective fortunes of nations and peoples 
are turned into empty things. Money cannot cause the 
needs of life to be met. After the rush for money, the 
world is witnessing the rush for bread.” 
We have based the stability of nations and peoples 
on a foundation of money, and that foundation is dis- 
appearing. We did not regard money as a servant, but 
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permitted it to become a master, and individuals as well 
as nations now suffer from the effects of that fatal phil- 
osophy. In itself, as the Pontiff teaches, money is worth- 
less. It has value only when it is used as a means to pro- 
vide all with necessities and reasonable comforts, aiding 
them to live in keeping with their dignity as children 
of God. If the world at last learns that Christian prin- 
ciple, this world-wide depression will lead to a better 
social and economic order. 


What It Costs To Be Governed 


T has been estimated that the national income is about 

sixty-five billion dollars, of which about thirteen bil- 
lion must be paid for the costs of government, city, State, 
and Federal. Put in other words, for every five dollars 
of the citizen’s income, one dollar must be set aside for 
taxes. The rate of increase has been rising steadily since 
the beginning of the century. Exact comparison with the 
middle and later decades of the last century is not pos- 
sible, in the absence of uniform statistics, but it has been 
estimated that fifty years ago, the proportion was, ap- 
proximately, one to twenty. 

Exact figures are not necessary, however, to show that 
the mounting costs of government are becoming intoler- 
able. Nor is much research needed to discover why these 
costs are growing out of all proportion not only to the 
population of the country, but also to the increase in com- 
merce and industry. As James M. Beck pointed out in 
a speech in the House, commented on some weeks ago 
by this Review, when the Federal Government under- 
takes to regulate the private concerns of the citizen “ by 
unconstitutional bureaus, from the cradle to the grave,” 
the reason why taxes leap is as plain and unmistakeable 
as the taxes themselves. Government by petty bureau- 
cracy necessarily implies poor government and expensive 
government. 

It would be interesting to trace the rise of the popular 
temper in this country which not only puts up with bu- 
reaucracy, but demands it. It is indisputable that in the 
early days of the Republic local pride was high and local 
government was strong, because Americans, as a rule, 
were self-reliant and independent, scorning to have an- 
other do for them what they could do for themselves. Not 
even in their wildest dreams could they have envisioned 
a Federal Government, engaged in the task of teaching 
mothers how to sew patches on Johnny’s pants, and de- 
manding more money year by year for an intensive study 
of the health and habits of the pig. The pioneering spirit 
was strong as late as the ’fifties and ’sixties in the men 
and women who braved incredible hardship to open up 
the great West, but just when did it begin to decline ? Here 
we have an interesting problem for the historian and the 
sociologist. In place of the pioneering spirit, we have 
today what Dr. E. R. Fairchild, of Yale, describes in 
the current Yale Review, “a childlike faith in the power 
of government to work magic in the economic world.” 

This faith, however, is not restricted to the economic 
world.. It extends with costly and pathetic confidence, to 
every phase of human activity. Every evil, Americans 
have thought, could be weakened by voting against it at 
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the polls, and completely destroyed by an Act of Con- 
gress, or by an Amendment to the Constitution. It was 
this faith which impelled so many to conclude from the 
existence of topers to the power of the Government to 
put an end to topers, by forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages. It also impelled them and 
other reformers to conclude that the financial resources 
of the Government were infinite. Bureaus and depart- 
ments of every sort have been organized and financed 
under this delusion. Their very existence would end all 
evils, moral, economic and political, and the costs were 
immaterial, since the Government could easily procure 
the necessary funds. 

The result, as Dr. Fairchild observes, is that “in the 
list of necessary expenditures in the personal budget of 
every American citizen, the cost of being governed stands 
well toward the top.” At the same time, the evils against 
which these multifarious unconstitutional agencies direct 
their energies, are, apparently, as strong as ever. Dr. 
Fairchild believes that the people are almost ready to 
revolt against the reckless waste of their money, and the 
consequent intolerable burden of taxation. Nothing but a 
revolt can bring reform, and if reform does not come 
soon, we can hope for nothing but unbalanced budgets 
an impoverished people, and a bankrupt Government. 


Beer and Bread 


HE decline of the Anti-Saloon League and _ the 

W. C. T. U. has put some of our most prominent 
statesmen into a case that is indeed parlous. One need 
but think of Senator Sheppard, of Texas, to understand 
how deadly parlous it is. With hand on heart, Senator 
Sheppard has repeatedly declared that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is the bright palladium of our liberties. In 
his protestations that he would never desert it, he has 
made that paragon of faithful devotion, Mrs. Micawber, 
look like an arrant waverer. 

Last week, however, the State of Texas served notice 
most emphatically on Senator Sheppard. It bade him 
get a new heart and a fresh mind on this matter of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, if he intended to remain in 
Washington as Senator from the Lone Star State. It 
will be interesting to observe the Senator’s reaction. If 
his past protestations were more than demonstrations of 
lip service to Prohibition, he will refuse to obey. If Pro- 
hibition meant anything to him beyond a good way of 
getting votes, he will decline to change his principles, now 
that Prohibition is a very bad way of getting votes. The 
spectacle of Senator Sheppard campaigning a wet Texas 
on a dry platform would do more than anything we can 
think of to convince the public that some Senators vote 
for their convictions, and not with an eye on the next 
elections. 

Turning from the sad fate which will overtake many 
clients of the W. C. T. U. and the Anti-Saloon League, 
we do not share the fears of those who think that too 
much is said about beer and too little about bread. As Dr. 
Butler has well said, it is not a question of bread or beer, 
but of beer and’ bread, since the repeal of Prohibition 
and the relief of the unemployed are inextricably inter- 
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twined. But the late Congress made it plain that the 
politicians will say as little as possible about beer, and 
do nothing, unless forced, about unemployment. Our own 
order calls for both bread and beer, but with the politi- 
cians blocking the waiter’s way, the order will not be 
served, we fear, much earlier than 1934. 


The Redemptorist Centenary 


O* reason why the centenary of the founding in 
this country of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer has passed almost unnoted, is found in the cus- 
tomary modesty of the Redemptorist Fathers. In the 
spirit of their Founder, they work quietly in the hidden 
ways of grace, and come to the fore only when the in- 
terests of Christ and the Church are to be promoted by 
some special work of misisonary zeal. Perhaps, too, the 
Fathers prefer to join the lesser with the greater com- 
memoration next November, on the occasion of the sec- 
ond centenary of the founding of the Congregation by 
St. Alphonsus. But since the love and gratitude of gen- 
erations of Catholics in this country are theirs, it is proper 
that the one-hundredth anniversary of their settlement 
among us should not pass without due recognition. 

Founded on November 9, 1732, the Congregation 
worked with marvelous success throughout Europe. It 
was the vocation of the Fathers “to imitate the virtues 
and example of Jesus Christ, Our Redeemer, consecrat- 
ing themselves especially to the preaching of the word 
of God to the poor.” They met a need of their times, 
they were zealous in preaching, and God blessed the 
work. In 1828, Dr. Rese, then vicar general of the Diocese 
of Cincinnati, but later first Bishop of Detroit, endeavored 
to secure them for missions in the Middle West, and four 
years later his petition was granted. 

Three Fathers and three Brothers left Vienna on March 
6, 1832, and arrived in New York on June 20. On July 
17, they began their work in Cincinnati, and for the first 
years their mission field was Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. But the growth of the Congregation was assured 
from the beginning. The Province of Baltimore was 
created in 1850, and that of St. Louis twenty-five years 
later. Today the Congregation is found in thirty-six 
American dioceses, in Puerto Rico, and on the mission in 
Brazil. The two Provinces number 637 Fathers, 156 pro- 
fessed clerics, and 157 Brothers, in addition to students 
and novices, and have sixty-five religious houses. Al- 
though the chief work of the Fathers is to conduct mis- 
sions and retreats, they also care for fifty-one parishes. 

But no statistics, however truthful and impressive, can 
give an adequate idea of the work of the Fathers in this 
country. For more than a century, their missions have 
brought the peace of God to countless souls. Their zeal 
in founding parish schools has provided directly for the 
spread of the Kingdom of God in the generation to fol- 
low them. Their charity and their good example in all 
things have edified and instructed in the most eloquent 
manner both the clergy and the laity. In his treatise 
“ The Spiritual Life,” Tanquerey observes that the school 
of St. Alphonsus “is notable for its intense and prac- 
tical piety, based on the love of God and of Our Re- 
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deemer,” and all who know the teaching of the Fathers 
in their parishes and on the mission will recognize the 
accuracy of the learned theologian’s comment. Stressing 
the value of prayer and of mortification, they steadily 
lead their people to close union with Our Lord in love. 
The sum of their good works is known to God only, 
but all the world knows the gift they bestowed on the 
Church in the United States, in the holy missionary, 
afterwards Bishop of Philadelphia, the Venerable John 
Neumann. Seventy-two years have passed since he went 
to his reward, and thirty-six, since he received the title 
of Venerable. Rome always knows how to do a gracious 
thing graciously, and hence it is the prayer of all Ameri- 
can Catholics that on the second centenary of the found- 
ing of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, we 
may be permitted to invoke as a Blessed One of God, 
this great Redemptorist, John Nepomucene Neumann. 


Gadfly Courts 


Hit late William McAdoo, for many years chief 

magistrate of the city of New York, used to sit with 
all the dignity of a chief justice of the Supreme Court 
ot the United States. The minor courts, he would say, 
are the only courts which the average citizen knows. 
Major criminals and persons with large financial interests 
at stake figure in the higher courts, but capitalists and 
major criminals form but a small proportion of the popu- 
lation. Hence the lower courts should be particularly care- 
ful to impress all who come before them with a sense of 
the dignity of the law, and of the inflexible purpose of 
the judge to deal with them in the spirit of justice mingled 
with mercy. 

It is regrettable that not all judges in the lower courts 
follow Judge McAdoo’s example. A magistrate of aver- 
age ability soon learns how to winnow the wheat from 
the chaff, but now and then the fan is wielded carelessly. 
“ Guilty or not guilty?” a Milwaukee judge asked a lady 
who had been arrested for fast driving. “ Not guilty,” 
she answered. “ Twenty-five dollars and costs,” was His 
Honor’s comment. “Isn’t my word as good as the of- 
ficer’s?”’ she protested. “ Haven’t I a chance to tell my 
story?” “ Next case,” said the judge, and in protest the 
lady declined to pay the fine, and went to jail. 

Not to follow the judge’s alleged example, we offer no 
comment until we have heard the court’s defense. All 
that can be said is that the story has a prima facie ap- 
pearance of truth, and a suspicious resemblance to cases 
of undoubted injustice that have occurred in other minor 
courts. On another occasion this Milwaukee jurist is 
said to have disposed of 151 cases in seventy-five min- 
utes. Justice arrived at in thirty seconds may be as per- 
fect as any in a decision rendered after months by John 
Marshall. But if the aggrieved party has not been fully 
heard, it will be difficult to convince him that the courts 
are instruments to establish justice, as the Constitution 
has it. 

The judge who rarely has time to hear both sides of the 
case ought to look for another way of making a living. 
Even the pettiest judge sits not in his own name, but in 
the Name of the God of justice. 
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The End of Spanish Liberalism 


JoserH F, THORNING, S.J. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


lution) is to abolish the army and to reduce the 

police to a strict minimum. This dream, sad to 
say, is invariably shattered. Each revolution, it seems, 
brings a revival of militarism and a reinforcement of the 
whole machinery of repression. The honeymoon of the 
French Revolution was spent bivouacked on foreign fields, 
where peace-loving populations were offered no choice 
but “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” at the point of 
the bayonet. More lately, in Russia we saw the master- 
builder of barricades, Trotzky, turn from the emancipa- 
tion of the world proletariat to win an enviable reputa- 
tion as organizer of the Red Army. The latter as an 
engine of repression is second to none, unless it yield the 
palm to the O. G. P. U., which escorted so many revolu- 
tionaries, including Leon Trotzky, to Siberia or to the 


, \HE dream of all revolutionaries (before the revo- 


frontier. 

In short, the morning of revolutions is bright with 
promises of freedom, but at noontide, when the sun should 
be high in the heavens, the war clouds are gathering, the 
battalions are re-forming, and the secret police, overrun- 
ning every shop, factory, and home, dispense with judge, 
jury, and the forms of law. How often have the guillo- 
tine and the firing squad, or their equivalents, proved the 
aftermath of revolution? 

In Spain, too, there has been a revolution and the Span- 
ish revolution threatens in its turn to adopt the methods 
of a semi-military dictatorship. Its triumph was hailed 
as a victory of humanitarian pacifism over monarchical 
conservatism and armed dictatorship. The new Constitu- 
tion, in a burst of enthusiastic liberalism, formally pro- 
claimed the renunciation by Spain of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Furthermore, it pledged itself 
to refer all disputes to the League of Nations, refusing 
to take up the sword unless its cause were sanctioned by 
the members of that body. At Geneva, its representatives, 
like Sefior Salvador de Madariaga and Foreign Secretary 
de Zulueta, made themselves conspicuous by championing 
the most radical and far-reaching solutions for League 
problems. With regard to disarmament, these same 
gentlemen had the zeal of apostles, going from delegation 
to delegation with their message of peace and good will. 
Was it a mere coincidence that the Spanish proposals ap- 
proached most closely to the Soviet memorandum on the 
same subject? 

Whatever the connection, it was interesting to observe 
that many so-called American liberals became lost in ad- 
miration for both sets of proposals, finding in them their 
ideal plan for world disarmament. Without the least bias 
toward either memorandum on grounds of theory, I would 
merely call for an examination of the position from the 
standpoint of consistency and practice. If Spain and 
Soviet Russia are convinced that force is a futile, if not a 
criminal method of settling disputes, why is their interior 


orientation more and more military and coercive’ Surely, 
even “ liberals” and “ Socialists” should be true to their 
own programs. 

Is it not strange then that Luz, one of the foremost 
Republican journals of Madrid, tells us that the army of 
Alfonso XIII was a mere handful of men and that the 
Republic has a much more ambitious idea of what an 
armed force should be? 

This paper declares : 

Monarchical Spain paid dearly for the luxury of possessing any 
army, but as such it amounted to little. Certain events established 
that it was not even capable of fulfilling the role of colonial police. 
It is for this reason that, from the very first day of the change in 
régime, the Republic has had the duty to undertake the rational 
as well as effective defense of the country. 


As for the navy, it is essential “to submit to a serious 
investigation the measures required to restore our pres- 
tige on the sea and to build up those institutions destined 
to play a heroic part in our national history.” Is this the 
language of Geneva and of the Kellogg-Briand pact? 

On the contrary, it is the language of Moscow and the 
dictators of Soviet Russia. The armies of the ancien 
régime, those antiquated little regiments of amateurs, must 
be replaced by a “ rational and effective militarization of 
the masses.”” That is the broad, safe highway to world 
peace. Later on, when the “ World Republic of the 
Workers of All Classes” shall have been installed, then 
we will suppress all armies. In the meantime, the Revo- 
lution must be consolidated from within, the ranks, even 
of the proletariat, must be purged of impure blood. There 
is so much impure blood! . . . the blood of aristocrats, 
of “ bourgeois,” the blood of “ moderate Socialists,” of 
impenitent “ Trotskyists.” At the same time, however, 
disarmament must be preached as a sacred duty to others, 
because that is the swiftest, surest way to substitute civil 
war for international war. 

The “liberals” of Spain made this discovery just in 
time. They had done their best to appease the extremists 
within and without their own ranks by launching a vig- 
orous attack on the Church. This, however, did not suf- 
fice. The revolutionaries soon got tired of “ devouring 
the curé,” as the homely continental expression has it. 
Their appetites were only whetted by such fare. Their 
eyes turned to the soft, white skins of the bourgeois. Now 
the chiefs of Spanish Jacobinism are for the most part 
(although they may speak at times as if they did not 
realize the fact) of the bourgeois themselves, and not of 
the petty bourgeois at that. They were of no mind to 
be “devoured.” Consequently, they cast about for a 
leader capable of restoring order in the Republican para- 
dise. Zamora was a figure-head, whose powers of rhetori- 
cal sentimentality had been exploited in overthrowing roy- 
altv. Lerroux, if not in his dotage, was too old to exert 
that firm grip which the situation seemed to require. Be- 
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sides, he remembered enough of his own radical speeches 
not to relish the role of repression. And so the lot fell 
on Manuel Azania, actual head of the Government. Some 
one, not ineptly, styled him the Spanish Clemenceau, and 
the Heraldo de Madrid described this type in the follow- 
ing words: 

lor Azafia, before liberty there is character. What is charac- 
ter? It is nothing else than his sectarian spirit, his narrow 
mentality, at once fanatic and illiberal, as several Catalans re- 
marked in viewing the approach of this new Republican in- 
quisitor. 

At the moment, as | have indicated, Azafia is busying 
himself with the matter of the army. His first campaign 
was against the veteran officers, who had resigned their 
commissions but continued to draw their pensions. These 
officers can be cut off the pay roll at a moment’s notice for 
any act against the law of October 21, 1931, called the 
“ Defense of the Republic Act,” the paradoxical measure 
which, in the midst of a presumably constitutional regime, 
vests all authority in the will of a Minister. It is fair to 
add that some of the Republicans themselves have been 
the first to protest against these arbitrary assumptions 
of power. 

After the army, it is the turn of the police. Once more 
forgetting the O. G. P. U., a Communist organ of Bar- 
celona, La Batalla, denounces with indignation the increase 
in the Spanish police force. “ The department of police,” 
declares this paper, “ not only continues to enjoy an un- 
diminished budget, but the authorities find it possible to 
allot it twenty-seven millions more for expenditures on 
account of the Civil Guard and cognate groups.” One 
would think La Batalla had never heard that what is in- 
contestably the biggest police budget in the world is that 
of Soviet Russia. However much the economists may 
dispute about the relative merits of deflation or “ refla- 
tion,” there is one thing sure to develop under demagogic 
revolution, namely, military, police, and political inflation. 

Nor is this reliance on force to be regarded merely as 
a passing phase in the history of the Spanish Republic. 
As recently as June 30, Sefior Azafia, returning from an 
exhibition of military exercises at Carabanchel, expressed 
his deep satisfaction at the enthusiasm he professed to see 
among the generals, instructors, and cadets. He stated: 

This is natural because the army has all that it needs. I have 
not cut down on its upkeep anywhere and have done on my part 
everything possible to satisfy the professional conscience of its 
members. Thus, for example, the artillery in its practice work 
employed real gunfire, using up more than 3,000 shells. 

Evidently the battles of the young Republic, whether 
at home or abroad, are not to be fought with toy cannon 
or blank cartridges. Or was Sefior Azafia looking for- 
ward to the next elections, when bullets and not ballots 
would insure the retention of power? 

At any rate, the increasing sensitiveness of the revo- 
lutionary leaders to the needs of the army and _ police 
furnish an indication of how far they feel themselves re- 
moved from the support of widespread public opinion. 
More than anything else it serves to confirm the opinion 
that the present Cortes is no longer representative of the 
wishes of the people and that the Government is in fact 
the dictatorship of a minority, uneasy about its own tenure 
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of office. With reason can Sefior Gil Robles, the leader 
of the Basque-Navarrese deputies, proclaim: “ We are 
under a revolutionary committee that has not recovered 
from its surprise in having attained its lofty position.” 

Under such a régime, it is not surprising to find scant 
respect paid to the religious rights of the individual. On 
June 29, orders came to Valladolid to close the chapel 
in the hospital, Hospicio y Manicomio Provincial, thus 
effectively preventing the patients from attending Holy 
Mass on Sundays and Feast days. The sick people in the 
hospital immediately protested, but in vain. For the ad- 
ministration of the Last Sacraments, it is necessary to 
have recourse to the local parish, situated some miles 
distant, while the Religious engaged in nursing the sick 
are obliged to sally forth at an inconvenient hour in the 
morning to have daily Mass and Holy Communion. 

With examples of such petty persecution rampant, one 
wonders why Professor Gooch, who last autumn was so 
busy circulating a liberal protest against alleged encroach- 
ments on intellectual freedom in Italy, does not prepare a 
petition to be presented to his “ liberal” friends in Spain. 
Such action would at least have the virtue of consistency. 


By the High Mercy of Santa Baba 
JoHN GIBBONS 


T is likely that lots of Americans may have heard 
of London’s Crystal Palace; for all its obsolete Vic- 

torianism it is in its way famous. But I don’t sup- 
pose that many of you even know of Alexandra Palace, 
which is a poor copy of the other place, only built at the 
opposite end of London. Its Queen’s name dates it, of 
course, and it was meant for a second Crystal Palace. But 
somehow it turned out a failure and didn’t pay and kept 
on for about sixty years not paying, till now when we 
think of it at all we refer to it as the “ Ally Pally ” and 
make insulting jokes about it. Personally I hate it. 

Then about four times a year it wakes up and I hate 
it still more. Those times will be our bank holidays, when 
they’ll turn it into a sort of amusement fair, with round- 
abouts and shooting booths and all the rest of it. Thirty, 
forty, fifty thousand people may be there, according to 
the season and the weather. They'll mostly be the poorer 
sort who can’t afford to go further afield, and the vista of 
them all in bulk depresses me. Thousands tightly wedged 
into the great hall, with a tight-rope act invisible at the 
far end and the band drowned by the wailing of the chil- 
dren who can’t see. As T fancy I mentioned before, I 
thoroughly dislike the place. 

It was this fact that naturally accounted for my tell- 
ing my wife how glad I should be to adopt her sugges- 
tion and take our small boy up to the Pally. She didn’t 
feel able to go herself, she said; with a slight headache 
a quiet evening at home with a book would be more the 
thing, but, as she continued unselfishly, her misfortunes 
were not to prevent the child and myself from enjoying 
ourselves. It was the fireworks that he wanted to see, 
and I was to be careful that he duly saw them; which 
meant that I should spend most of the evening wedged 
into a crowd with a singularly heavy boy of seven years 
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old held up on my shoulder. So, knowing my job in life, 
1 hastened to tell a lie—that of course I should be de- 
lighted. She knew that | would, said my wife. 

By a bit of luck my wife's attack of unselfishness hadn't 
come on until after tea, so that at least we were spared 
the Ally Pally refreshment arrangements and the lining up 
for its sloppy counters. But the rest of it was pretty 
awful, but I noticed that Paul—we might as well call 
him that to disguise the fact that his real name is Peter 
-—seemed disgustingly elated about it all. 

Getting on toward seven o'clock it may have been, which 
with the Whitsun bank holiday meant that we should have 
to hang about miserably for over a full hour before the 
fireworks would even begin. I gaped round hopelessly 
at what there might be to do. In the end I remembered 
that Paul, according to his mother, has a marked engineer- 
ing bent, and we therefore went to the Hall of Mechanics. 
There is one thing where, if you drop a copper in the slot, 
you are supposed to see the execution of Charles Peace. 
In America you wouldn’t think much of him, but in the 
England of the ’seventies he was quite a famous expro- 
priator of property, besides having about fourteen murders 
to his credit before they caught him. The cardboard door 
of the model prison opens, a tiny bell tolls, and then the 
clergyman (strictly Anglican, of course) emerges shak- 
ing his head jerkily, and finally there is Mr. Peace him- 
self, a little noose of wire falls over his head, and he is 
solemnly hanged by the neck. No endless appeals in Eng- 
land, you notice; swift justice. 

Only as a matter of fact it wasn’t quite so swift, for the 
machine merely accepted our copper and then refused to 
do anything about it, till a man standing near came and 
shook the thing hard and then it went off quite all right 
and we saw everything right through. Further, it went on 
going off and Mr. Peace met his end entirely gratuitously 
an extra sixteen times. I gathered that other young stu- 
dents of engineering that day had probably been disap- 
pointed. 

With such simple pleasures we passed an easy half 
hour and then it was decently time to see about a place 
for the fireworks. There is a sort of park place below 
where they set them off, and for the best view one ought 
to stand on the very edge of a terrace that runs along 
the side of the Palace. As we turned, that terrace was 
already filling, and with a front place now hopeless I hur- 
ried towards a small group of children. At least I should 
be able to see over their heads and with luck Paul might 
wedge in somehow and not have to be lifted up all the 
time. Only there wasn’t any wedging him in, with the 
crowd now beginning to press lightly on every side and 
with the small girl who seemed to be in charge of the 
brats fiercely contesting each inch of standing room. Just 
in time we were, but only just. 

You know how it is, and within minutes the people were 
thirty deep behind us, with more joining the press every 
second. It was really dusk now, and the arcs were light- 
ing up on the roundabouts and the naphtha flares coming 
up on the stalls. You heard the screams of lads and girls 
as they rolled in horse play down the slopes of the turf, 
and then every minute or so would come a rush of young 
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louts behind as they turned too late from the bars and 
tried to force a way through the crowd. There was a giant 
policeman next to me and I was a bit glad to have him as 
a neighbor. And now Paul could see a bit through the 
compressed group of children; there were men down 
there, he said, running about and getting ready with the 
great set pieces of the fireworks. Fifteen minutes or so 
and we'd be all right. 1f, that was, it didn’t rain. A dozen 
times we'd had a spot or so, and then it had passed again. 

I was wondering a bit about that rain and the brats in 
front of me. Regular London slum children they were, 
with a sharp-faced small girl they called Mord-Ann as 
acting mother of the party. Ten years old, she may have 
been, and then in the family she had the care of three 
juniors. Dolphus was the cavalier (and why Adolphus? 
| wondered), and he may have been six, and there was a 
smaller girl of perhaps four, and last of all a sticky- 
mouthed infant uneasily asleep in a home-made perambu- 
lator constructed out of a soap box mounted on ancient 
wheels. There is no poverty of that sort anywhere very 
near the Palace, and | wondered how many miles they 
might have dragged the thing. Mean street somewhere, 
you know, and then a draggle-tail mother presenting the 
kids with so many coppers and that would have to do for 
the great excursion. Mord-Ann, as I knew from the set of 
her face, would spend these coppers shrewdly. She must 
have marshalled her forces an hour or so beforehand to 
have secured that coveted vantage point on the terrace 
edge. 

Now there was another spot of rain, and several more. 
It was coming at last, and the crowd, moved a trifle with 
the shuffling on of overcoats and people hoisting umbrellas 
and other people protesting. For Paul I didn’t care. De- 
spite Washington conventions, we still retain an infantile 
belief in Britannia ruling the waves, and with imitation 
seaman’s high boots and imitation seaman’s oil-skin coat 
and hat the child would be able to defy any Whitsun 
shower of rain. Only the Mord-Ann party hadn’t got any 
coats at all, Dolphus in particular being in regard to his 
torso very nearly naked. IT rather wondered. 

With the movement of the crowd and the change in tem- 
perature the baby was awake now and wailing in its soap 
box. It at least most certainly couldn’t stand a down- 
pour, I was thinking, and the same idea must have crossed 
Mord-Ann’s anxious mind. She was staring round at the 
darkening sky and then saying something to the other two 
children. I couldn’t hear what, but with instant tears from 
the younger girl and a sort of horrified gulp from Dolphus 
the purport was plain. Sorrowfully, miserably, with a 
set desperation Mord-Ann was clearly beginning the steps 
for the moving-off of her little army. I am ashamed now, 
but for the moment I found myself almost hating my own 
child so smugly secure in his own nursery oil-skins. 

“ Give it five minutes more, Miss,” the huge police- 
man was advising, and I think that his “ Miss” was a 
master-stroke of kindly tact, and I hope that some day 
they may make him Commissioner for it. As though by 
accident he was holding out his great cape now; that way 
it makes a perfect little tent for a very small child and 
the baby, once more warm and dry, stopped its wailings. 
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Only still it was touch-and-go. Perhaps five minutes be- 
fore the fireworks and the storm still doubtful. And then 
something happened. 

“ Pray,” (only she pronounced it “ pry”), fiercely 
commanded Mord-Ann; “pry ’ard.” I could see her 
small mouth all screwed up and her eyes shut, but the 
other two were saying it out half aloud. Somebody snig- 
gered, and the cop turned with slow majesty. “ Pray to 
St. Barbara,” I whispered down to the children, only not 
so low but that the man caught it. 

“O’s she?” he asked suspiciously; the London cop 
won't stand for any poking fun at the children of the 
poor. 

“Supposed to be the saint of fireworks,” I said, and 
he looked at me doubtfully as though only half-assured. 
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But “* Santa Baba” came obediently from the smaller girl 
and the giant looked easier about things. With all the 
child’s faith, I fear that she was imperfectly instructed 
and that she was mixing up her martyrology with Santa 
Claus and the Christmas pantomime. 

Just then, with a triumphant scream, the very first 
rocket soared heaven high to the great “oo-er” of our 
London crowd. Curiously enough, the rain stopped as 
suddenly as it had begun. 

You will, of course, be glad to know that Paul had 
a thoroughly successful evening and that on our return 
we found that his mother’s headache had departed. Even 
I, middle-aged and bored and blasé, wasn’t quite as dis- 
gusted as usual. In a way, in fact, I thought it all rather 
wonderful. I mean, of course, the fireworks. 


The Olympic and the Christian Ideals 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


in this age to idealize ancient things only because 

they are ancient and for no other reason. Francis 
Thompson makes one feel this keenly in his essay “ Pagan- 
ism, Old and New,” in which he advances the thesis that 
the Greek gods, no matter how beautiful they have been 
made to appear in their classic nakedness, have really been 
clothed by the poets in a raiment of glamour that was 
never properly theirs. Perhaps, then, the marble of the 
Acropolis was never quite so snow white and lake-like in 
its glittering, nor the bodies of Athenian athletes never 
quite such perfect pictures of rippling bronze suppleness, 
as we fancy. I know it to be a fact that friends of mine 
who have visited modern Greece, carrying in their minds 
the images which classic reading and classic sculpture 
conjure up for us, have half-wished they hadn’t gone, the 
disillusionment has been so great. 

But of one thing we can be sure. This year, when the 
Olympic games are held in California, the climate of 
Greece will be there, the sunlight of Greece will pour 
down on the stadium with the same clear, joy-giving 
warmth and radiance that flooded the plains of Elis 2,500 
years ago when the first Olympic games were held. That 
is one thing that California has indisputably to make the 
1932 Olympiad a classic reality: the pure Greek air and 
sky that made the Athenians the playboys of the ancient 
world. 

The original Olympic games were highly important 
events; they had a good deal more significance than we, 
thinking of them merely as athletic contests, might im- 
agine. They had, in fact, both a religious and a political 
significance. The ideal which they fostered was religious 
in its origin; for among the early Greeks, before corrup- 
tion set in, the gods were worshiped through the medium 
of strength and beauty in the human body, as well as 
through ritual and sacrifice. In short, it is not too much 
to say that the Greek of ancient Greece at its best re- 
garded his body with almost the same reverence as the 
Christian does his when he calls it “the temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” a sacred and a consecrated thing, the ulti- 
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mate and utmost expression of created symmetry and 
beauty, and, as such, a thing to be cherished and rev- 
erenced. 

The Greek, possessing no revelation of Eternal Truth, 
being a child of Adam’s fall, lived in a state of wonder 
and speculation—wonder at the works of creation, him- 
self included among creation’s wonders, and speculation 
concerning his own origin and the source and meaning 
of life. But he did know that it was glorious to be alive, 
to be young and strong and vigorous. Naturally, then, he 
came literally to worship youth, and to fear and despise 
old age, which meant to him death and the unknown. It 
readily followed, then, that youth in its most perfect state, 
that is, youth strong and beautiful, should become for 
him the ultimate symbol of life. That is why the trained 
athletes at the Olympic games were fairly worshiped and 
passionately loved by the Greek people. . 

This worship of youth and this love of it had noth- 
ing in it, in its beginning, but the ideal. The profound 
religious nature of a poet like Pindar is evidence enough 
of that. Pindar was, in the fullest Greek sense, a pious 
man. He devoted his genius, in his Olympian and other 
odes, not only to the celebration of victorious youth, beau- 
tiful in its physical perfection, but he taught and preached 
with whole-hearted devotion the beauties of moral virtue, 
of upright character, of abstinence and modesty, and of 
pure mindedness. And yet he had his “ favorite,” young 
Theoxenos, whose name he has left to immortality in one 
of his most beautiful poems; a boy whom he loved with a 
complete devotion, and in whose arms he died. Pindar, 
against whom no scandal was ever breathed, who was 
honored and revered by all, is a typical figure of the 
beauty-loving, high-minded, moral Greek of ancient times. 

When we learn such things as this, it is not so difficult 
for us to understand the religious significance of the 
Olympic games. The Greeks went to them as Christians 
go on a pilgrimage. Every man who participated in them 
was under the most solemn religious oath concerning his 
fulfilment of the specified training. The judges of the 
contests were likewise solemnly bound by oaths. And 
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all of them renewed their sacred pledges before the image 
of Zeus, their “ Father God,” as they entered the Olympic 
field. Thus, both participants and onlookers regarded the 
event as an act of worship. 

Furthermore, this love of men for masculine beauty 
was Closely linked up with the emotion of patriotism. A 
devotion to the State amounting to consecration was one 
of the prime motivating forces of ancient Greek life. If 
in later times the proudest boast of the Roman was to 
be a Roman citizen, the sentiment was nothing new. 
Citizenship was passionately and jealously cherished by 
the Greek. And since manhood at its best, clear-minded 
and strong-bodied, meant citizenship at its best—and all 
the more so since woman had no civic status in the State 
—it was inevitable that the Greek should glorify male 
youth as the fountain source from which spring all the 
qualities that make for perfect citizenship and the per- 
fect State. 

Still further, the Olympic games had a national political 
significance; they kept the otherwise divided peoples of 
the various Greek city-states united in a national con- 
sciousness. Whatever their wars or quarrels, a truce was 
declared by all Greeks during the Olympic period. Since 
only Greek citizens of certified birth could compete, the 
games thus became a great national demonstration of re- 
ligious and patriotic unity and strength on a common field 
in a common cause of national blood brotherhood. 

The original Olympic games were held once every four 
vears, in the month of August, during the full moon, and 
they were held at Olympia, on the plain of Elis, by the 
river Alpheus. The grounds, according to “ restoration,” 
were immense, a vast enclosed public park such as we in 
our time might lay out for a World’s Fair, and the build- 
ings, of marble, and of what we now call classic design, 
were likewise such as we might erect for one of our 
international expositions, except that there was no hetero- 
geneous mixture of “styles,” but one unified design 
throughout, such as there is, for instance, in Chicago, 
where the Field Museum and Soldier’s Field stand as 
magnificent examples of Greek architecture. Temples, 
porticoes, houses, the stadium, all were ranged about in 
glittering splendor of marble and precious woods with 
precious metals and ivory for decoration. Green lawns, 
trees, and flowers, with innumerable statues of gods and 
of ideal athletic figures, added to the marvelous beauty 
of the scene. 

The first Olympic games were managed by officials 
chosen by the people of Elis. These officials awarded 
the prizes; and the prize, in every case, let us not forget, 
was a simple olive wreath. Professionalism growing out 
of contests for material gain was thus forestalled; pro- 
fessionalism, in fact, was what might be called the un- 
pardonable sin at Olympia. We find Pindar warning 
against it in his Odes. And if we read history aright, it 
is not difficult for us to surmise that when Greece began 
to decay, one of the svmptoms of decay, if not indeed 
one of the causes of it, was the degradation of the games 
to commercialism through the ascendancy of the profes- 
sional athlete. 

Speaking of the prize, it is interesting here to recall 
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that there was once held, here in America, under Catholic 
auspices, a real Olympic long before the Olympic games 
were formally revived. Thirty-three years ago, when the 
gymnasium at Notre Dame University was dedicated in 
1899, a branch of olive was sent from Olympia to be 
awarded at the games which signalized the dedication of 
the new building. At that time, too, an ambitious produc- 
tion of the tragedy of “* Oedipus ” by Sophocles, was made 
at the University, in the original Greek, the students who 
took part not only presenting the play, but publishing in 
book form their own translation of it, with alternate pages 
of Greek text. The Greek ideal in classic studies, as well 
as in sports which later Knute Rockne represented in 
person at the last Olympic games in Amsterdam in 1928, 
is after all nothing new in America. 

The games began in the fresh hours of the morning, 
heralds opening the festival with a public proclamation. 
“ Now begins the contest that dispenses noblest prizes!” 
the heralds cried. “ Time tells you to delay no longer!” 
“ Put your feet to the line and run,” the same heralds 
cried to the runners when the races began. And thus the 
day's program was opened. 

Of all the sports, running was perhaps the most popu- 
lar and the most honored. The shortest of the foot races 
was the simple “ stadium,” that is, the 600-foot race; and 
it is from this that we have our word stadium. This was 
a straight hard race down one side of the long oval. Then 
there was the double course, 1,200 feet ; the “ horse race,” 
2,400 feet ; and finally the long course, which varied from 
seven to twenty-four stadia, from 4,200 to 14,400 feet, 
the latter virtually a three-mile racs. Among the races, 
the most difficult of all was the armor race, run by soldiers 
wearing full armor. Leaping contests were also popular. 
Chariot races; casting the javelin, a popular field sport in 
modern times; quoit and discus throwing; wrestling; 
finally the pentathlon filled up the program. We all know 
Miron’s famous sculpture “ The Discobolus,” the graceful 
attitude and gesture of which we can see today at any 
track meet translated from marble into living flesh and 
muscle. 

Wrestling took a fairly equal place with running among 
the Greeks. The wrestlers’ bodies were covered with olive 
oil, head to foot, then sprinkled with fine sand to allow a 
fair grip. By the Greek rules, it was allowed to twist a 
wrist or thrust an arm or foot into an opponent’s belly, 
or even to dash forehead against forehead, in order to 
throw him. But brutality was carefully guarded against. 
The mentors at the games watched closely, in spite of 
the athletes’ solemnly sworn oaths to play fair. Often 
in the running matches, when eagerness drove a starter 
ahead before the signal, he got a smart whack across the 
back from the referee’s stick. 

The pentathlon, or composite contest. in which men 
tried not for a single prize, but for the combined prizes 
for running. discus throwing, javelin casting, leaping. 
and wrestling, was the great test event of the games. Bv 
the time this contest was staged a process of elimination 
had of course weeded out the weaker ones: so for the 
man who won in the pentathlon there was a crown indeed. 
the crown of crowns for the Greek athlete. 
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All the victors at the Olympic games became heroes, 
but the winner of the pentathlon led them all. Civic 
honors were paid him on his return home; sometimes he 
was pensioned ; poets, like Pindar, celebrated him in their 
Olympian odes. He was the idol of young and old; of 
youth, that would emulate him; of age, that loved him 
and worshipped him in his vigor and beauty as a symbol 
of man at his best in mind and body, of life at its best— 
of something that the old had lost forever. 

After all, the ancient Greeks in their worship of manly 
heauty were only groping after, searching and fumbling 
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for, that beauty of the human soul which the later teach- 
ings of Christianity were to reveal. Whatever mistakes 
we may make in over-idealizing ancient and far-off things, 
this at least we have from the Greek athlete of the Olym- 
pic games, his famous motto, “a sound mind in a sound 
body.” Mens sana in corpore sano with ad majorem Dei 
gloriam added makes as good a life axiom as man can 
find, “a sound mind in a sound body for the greater glory 
of God.” And we have the glorious Grecian sky and air 
of California for a background against which we can play 
our Olympic games of 1932. 


People I Saw in Dublin 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1932) 


ordinary way, as taking a ticket and a train and 

a boat and going to Dublin. There is much in 
Dublin of what has always been said about Paris. It is 
an indescribable liveliness and lucidity ; as if it were moral- 
ly what it is certainly not materially: the ville lumiére, 
the legendary place in the sun. 

But there is something else to understand, about the 
extraordinary experience of the thing called a Eucharistic 
Congress. It was not merely this; perhaps it was not 
mainly this. It was something altogether different and 
astonishing ; tough it doubtless included this. I did not 
merely take a ticket for Holyhead, or a boat for the port 
of Dublin. 

I did truly take a ticket for Christendom. I took a train 
and a boat that brought me to the ancient, and perhaps 
long-undiscovered, island that was once called Christen- 
dom. For it did truly appear, as in a dream, that the 
small island had grown large; and that I had landed on 
something larger than a continent. For Christendom is 
much larger than Europe. Even in the Middle Ages it 
was much larger than Europe. 

The historical point to realize is that this last gray 
island, lying out in the homeless Atlantic, was at that 
moment crowded like Cosmopolis and a kind of capital 
of the world. It was not the normal and delightful ex- 
perience of visiting Dublin. Indeed I found it physically 
impossible to visit many of the friends whom I most 
enjoy visiting. Yet faces, familiar and unfamiliar, in the 
crowd, somehow produced the same impression of a sort 
of sociable nightmare. It was not the same place; it was 
not perhaps any place. It was more like a dream of the 
Day of Judgment. 

T will take only one or two of the vivid figures walking 
in that waking dream. Thus, I have been for months in 
America; but I never saw a real American Indian in 
America. But I saw one in Dublin. He walked about in 
the streets with his tremendous tiara of plumes towering 
up like a grove of palm trees. Under that was the unmis- 
takable high-featured face moulded in copper; the red 
relentless mask of our boyhood’s dreams. And under that 
was the dark decorous vesture of an ecclesiastic; for this 
man was both a Red Indian chief and a Roman Catholic 
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priest. The most detached type of traveller will agree 
that one would not see that figure walking down the street 
every day. 

Or again; I have been to Palestine; and I saw many 
Greek priests in Palestine. But I have never seen a man 
dressed as a Greek priest when he was actually a Roman 
priest. But the distinguished representative of the Ro- 
man obedience, who had come all the way from Russia, 
looked exactly like any orthodox priest of the old Byzan- 
tine Church of Russia; wearing the strange Rabbinical 
head-dress and the imposing beard, which gives a nameless 
touch as of something Assyrian, something primeval and 
patriarchal, to the stiff and stately patriarchs of the gilded 
pride of Byzantium. Yet this man was an ordinary Papist 
like any other; like myself or the nearest gutter boy in 
D::biin. 

Another strange figure, and unfamiliar name, raises 
the point still more pointedly. Suppose an _ ordinary 
Englishman, or for that matter an ordinary Irishman, 
were told that there was a Jacobite priest in Dublin. His 
mind would instantly go back to Patrick Sarsfield and 
the wars of Derry and Limerick, in the days when the 
Catholic Irish were Jacobites. He would think the Jacobite 
priest was perhaps a little too much concerned with the 
past; but it is a complaint often made about the Irish. 
And since the Northern Irish continue to remember the 
Boyne, there seems no reason why the Southern Irish 
should not continue to remember the Stuarts. 

And then he would suddenly discover that a Jacobite 
does not mean a Jacobite. It means something enormous- 
ly older, infinitely remote, something apparently quite 
alien from the other side of the world. It concerns the re- 
conversion to Catholicism of an ancient Asiatic heresy, 
which wandered away and lost itself somewhere at the 
beginning of the Dark Ages; probably following the for- 
gotten mysticism of the Monophysites. 

The dignified Indian gentleman, who represented this 
far-off triumph in the Orient, had changed his neighbors 
by bringing them back into the Roman Communion; but 
he had changed in nothing else. By the look of him, he 
might have walked that moment out of any Hindoo temple 
covered with bulbous imagery, or any Persian mosque 
scrawled with a fantastic script. He wore a sort of tall 
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turban for a miter; his keen and vigilant face looked 
browner and darker behind his grey luxuriant beard; his 
vestments were of a cut and pattern new to all the 
Western world. 

At the first careless glance, he might have been any- 
thing; the private chaplain of Genghis Khan or the High 
Priest of the cult of the Holy Monkey or the Sacred 
Snake. For we in Europe are generally very vague about 
distinguishing one Asiatic dress or dignity from another. 
Only, in his hand he carried something that was not the 
sign of the snake or the ape, or any wild cult of the sort 
that had perhaps surrounded it for centuries; it was that 
strange sign that was once the shape of the Roman gibbet 
and still represented to him the Divine paradox of Rome. 

For the moment I merely sketch these strange figures 
as strangers, in order to suggest the almost unearthly 
strangeness of the scene. And the first feature to note in 
the spiritual drama of Dublin was this spirit of strange- 
ness. The eccentric figures from the ends of the earth 
were only emblems of this wonder of the world; but they 
were emblems of it. Something of that allowable margin 
of myth and magic geography, that can be found in the 
popular legends of Christendom, painted these that came 
from the East and the West to sit down in the Kingdom 
with strange colors of the sunrise and the sunset ; with the 
mythologies of the sun and moon and the four corners 
of the world. I began to feel quite creepy about the man 
with the turban and the cross; remembering that he was 
from the talismanic land of India and looked like a Rajah 
and yet had the chrism of a Christian priest. I wondered 
if it was Prester John after all. 

At that point Prester John disturbed my dream, by sud- 
denly coming up to me and saying in excellent English 
that he had read some article of mine in a newspaper. I 
soon discovered that his conversion of the Jacobites had 
been a highly intellectual and even modern process; a 
part of a quite lively contemporary controversy now going 
on all over the world. And, in spite of his reading the 
newspapers, nay even my articles in the newspapers, he 
was exceedingly well read. 

I felt a certain vague confusion, and I still feel that I 
never thanked this distinguished prelate adequately for 
his remarkable courtesy and kindness; but there is some- 
thing disproportionate in finding one’s own trivial trade, 
or tricks of the trade, amid the far-reaching revelations 
of such a trysting place of all the tribes of men. 

But it is typical of the intellectual unity of that religious 
world, that this strange priest from the land of sunrise 
instantly tackled me about all sorts of immediate and im- 
portant questions ; and was so magnanimous as to ask me 
to be photographed with him on the steps of the Vice- 
Regal Lodge. I could imagine no reason for his selection ; 
unless it were that we were, in very different ways, the 
most curious objects in that landscape; I had a vague idea 
that I might be acting as a sort of mascot; as if he were 
being photographed with the sacred White Elephant for 
a background. 

But as I bowed myself away from his only too gracious 
conversation, I admit I had another disturbing thought. 
I remembered that in Asia the presence of a half-wit or 
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lunatic is regarded as lucky, or a protection against the 
evil powers. And, though I cannot suppose a Catholic 
bishop, especially so intellectual a bishop, to be subject 
to superstitions, the doubt did recur to me afterwards, 
from time to time. 

Beginning with these distant outposts, which stood up 
most clearly against the remote horizons, the imagination 
began to work inwards, through the infinite labyrinth of 
Christendom. I had the honor of meeting a German 
bishop, who ministered to the Germans in Dantzig; his 
intellectual interests were German ; his immediate ancestry 
was German; and his name was O’Rourke. He was the 
descendant of one of those wandering soldiers, called 
the Wild Geese, who went forth from a defeated Ireland 
to win victories for alien princes all over Europe; and 
in his case, I suppose, his ancestors went as far north 
as Prussia. 

A minute or two afterwards I was introduced to the 
hierarchs of the great Catholic civilization of Poland; 
and I knew I had crossed an abyss which has, at least, 
no other possible bridge but that made by the bridge and 
builder: the Pontifex Maximus. Just after that I was 
talking to a priest from Lithuania, with whom I made a 
desperate attempt to converse in Latin; under all the 
disadvantages of having learnt it for six years at an 
English public school. 

So one might easily move, in centripetal curves, to the 
very core of Europe. There was nothing and nobody 
concerned in the great Continental controversies, who had 
not some sort of representative there. Only all these men 
who disagreed in politics agreed in religion. It was im- 
possible not to fancy that some sort of political agreement 
might best begin here, where there was at least an agree- 
ment upon something. 

But, however this may be, anybody of any belief or 
unbelief must have had the same sensation in the same 
scene. He must have felt, even before he felt that he 
was in the beautiful city of Dublin, that he was in the 
practical center of Europe. He must have felt that ring 
behind ring, of those concentric circles of Europe, were 
closing in upon a center. Dublin was Lausanne: and 
it was Lausanne with a common speech, and it was un- 
like Babel. 

One of the foreign bishops who made himself particu- 
larly popular in Dublin was the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris: a remarkable man in more ways than one. For one 
thing, by I know not what intelligent instinct, he went 
straight for the strangest and most refreshing revela- 
tions of the place; and explored all the popular festivity 
and decoration in the poorest quarters. So far as I know, 
he had never been in the slums of Dublin in his life. But 
he understood them with an inspired intelligence which 
met the true test of the time. 

He bought up all the medals or badges of the Congress, 
and went down to distribute them among the poor like 
bread. Probably nobody will believe me when I say that 
the poor were better pleased than if he had distributed 
sixpences. But until that incredible truth is understood, 
all this incredible story of the Congress will have been 
told in vain. 
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Back of Business Education 


HERE is good news for the advocates of currency 

inflation in the Glass-Borah amendment to the Home- 
Loan Bank bill. Let it be clear that national banks now 
have the right to issue notes on the basis of Government 
bonds bearing not more than two per cent interest. brief- 
ly, the Glass-Borah amendment proposes to make eligible 
tor note collateral all Government bonds which bear in- 
terest at not more than 33¢ per cent. In cold language, 
an additional billion dollars in paper currency could be is- 
sued under this amendment. 

Laying aside all technicalities, the underlying thought 
of our Senatorial sages is this: the people, the manu- 
facturers, the retailers, the railroads, the shippers, all 
are buried under a terrific mountain of debt—give them 
money to pay their debts. Prices will rise, and the de- 
pression will be but a ghastly dream. . . . This is the 
handwriting in the Congressional Record; the handwrit- 
ing on the wall is different. 

Here, then, is the billion dollars which, incidentally, 
is not enough to help the unemployed, let alone restore 
prosperity. The first thing to happen is a sizeable prolit 
for the issuing banks, which will earn between $20,000,000 
and $25,000,000 by the mere process of issuing the notes. 
Who is going to get the billion dollars? The bookkeeper, 
the clerk, the dentist, the ironworker, the groceryman? 
Of course not! Has it ever happened that somebody 
stepped into your office, handing you a bundle of notes 
with the compliments of the Government, or the National 
City Bank, or the Treasurer of the United States? Of 
course not! We have to earn whatever money we make. 
In other words, money is nothing but a mirror-like re- 
flection of our labor, services, and so on. Put up an- 
other mirror, and every dollar you earn will be worth 
two dollars if you look into the two mirrors. Whereas 
before the ratio between service and money was 1:1, 
now it is 1:2; and you can say that either you get twice 
as much money for the same amount of labor and service, 
or (and this situation we are facing) we get only half 
the amount of labor and service for the same amount of 
money. 

This is very simple; but it is too simple to be under- 
stood by our highly educated statesmen. The nation is 
on its way to issuing additional paper currency with- 
out, at the same time, increasing our intrinsic values— 
that is, income, wealth, labor, production, and so on. The 
nation puts itself, therefore, in the position of a store- 
keeper who sees from his journal that he is in debt and 
enters a flat $1,000 on the credit side, without balancing 
it on the debit side. 

It is not the billion dollars which will bring about cur- 
rency inflation. It is our failure to see what we are do- 
ing. We do not admit that we are “ watering ” real values ; 
no, we insist that we are helping to put these values on a 
sound footing. We are lying to ourselves. The Treasury 
exclaims: “ What of the currency increase? There is no 
demand for money!” Well, there is plenty of demand 
for money. But there is infinitely greater demand for 
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common sense. 


Which High School? 
EUGENE J. CRAWFORD 


N a certain parish school, it is the custom to have one 

of the priests interview the eighth-grade children 
shortly before their graduation. The purpose is twofold: 
to bring to light any signs of a religious vocation, and to 
give advice concerning the choice of a high school. 

The interviews are very pleasant. Occasionally signs of 
timidity assert themselves, but usually the children mani- 
fest the familiar reverence typical of the Catholic-school 
pupil when dealing with a priest. Unconsciously, too, by 
their courtesy they give evidence of the refining influ- 
ence of their training. Frankness and docility mark the 
struggles of the pre-adolescent mind to analyze its various 
desires, under the gentle prodding of the sacerdotal in- 
quisitor. It may be noted in passing that Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s achievement has influenced puerile circles to such 
an extent that aviation as a career has usurped the place 
traditionally reserved to civil engineers, baseball players, 
policemen, and firemen. 

When Father suggests a Catholic high school, the boys 
and girls always agree. Johnny and Mary then go home 
and tell mama and papa that he or she would like to 
register at a Catholic school. Five classes have gradu- 
ated from the school since the personal interviews were 
inaugurated, and during that time approximately eighty 
per cent of the parents have agreed with Johnny or Mary, 
and some of these good parents have agreed at the cost 
of considerable financial sacrifice. The other twenty per 
cent have not agreed and have voiced their disapproval 
of Father’s suggestion with varying degrees of verbal 
fireworks. 

The reasons given are rather unique. For instance: one 
boy had an uncle teaching in a public high school ; another 
wanted free books; one girl had an older sister in attend- 
ance at a certain school, and therefore she must needs 
go; another’s father was a non-Catholic who insisted on 
the public school; still another had a brother who drove 
his car past one of the schools each morning, and would 
obligingly deposit her there. 

One or two deserve special mention. Take the case 
of the brothers, Robustus and Rotundus. Robustus had 
attended a Catholic high school a few years previously. 
His views of discipline did not square with the obtuse 
opinions of the old fogies who composed the faculty, and 
the consequent clash of opinion resulted in the sudden 
withdrawal of Robustus from the classic halls of learning. 
In the expressive jargon of the general, he was thrown 
out. Mama became highly incensed at the cruel fate of 
Robustus, and maternal love easily bridged the gap be- 
tween a particular cause and a general conclusion. When 
Rotundus was about to graduate from the parish school 
and gently insinuated that Father would like him to go 
to a Catholic high school, she voiced her opinion of the 
Catholic high school by addressing the following to no 
one in particular, “ You can’t go, and if anyone wants 
to know the reason, let him come and see me!” 
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Another interesting case is that of Appolonia. Her 
mother sent the following epistle to the eighth-grade 


teacher : 
Sister Hilary, 
Dear Sister: 

I have decided to have Appolonia attend the Daniel Webster 
High School. My reasons are as follows: 

1. Her brother is graduating from there at this time and has 
the highest regard for the school and its teachers. 

2. There is no mingling of the boys and girls, and therefore no 
nonsense, which needless to say appeals to me very much. 

3. I cannot afford to send her to a pay school. 

4. It is within walking distance of her home, and this I like 
also very much, as she will not have to ride on the subway or 


trolley cars. 
Will you kindly have her fill out her application, so that her 
entry to Daniel Webster High School will not be delayed? 
Thank you, 
Her Mother, 
Mrs. A. Jones-Smythe. 


Mrs. Jones-Smythe forgot to mention that in order to 
reach the Daniel Webster High School Appolonia would 
have to pass a free diocesan high school for girls. 

It must be noted that the parents who refused to send 
their children to Catholic high schools are not always 
careless in their religious practices. They have had faith 
enough to give their youngsters a parish-school training. 
They are typical, however, of that very large cross sec- 
tion of the Catholic population who consider it a matter 
of choice to send Johnny either to a Catholic school or 
to a public school. To test this assertion, speak to the 
next half-dozen Catholic parents you meet concerning the 
duty of sending their children not only to a Catholic 
grammar school, but also to a Catholic high school. Their 
looks of amazement will be truly amazing. 

Meditation on the above will doubtless inspire many 
to go forth to battle bravely for the cause of the Catholic 
high school, but the perusal of the following letter brings 
home the unwelcome fact that besides a spirit of obedience 
to the Church’s laws, we require an abundance of brick 
and mortar and the clink of many pennies: 

Sister M. Regina, 


Principal, St. Idephonse’s School. 
Dear Sister Regina, 
The following graduates of your school have registered at the 
Pope Benedict XV Memorial High School: 
John White 
John Grey 
John Brown 
John Black 
The diocesan superintendent of schools informs me that because 
of the lack of room in our free high schools, we can receive only 
two of these boys. 
Will you kindly inform me as soon as possible which two boys 
you desire to send to the school? 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Brother Gregory, 
Principal, Pope Benedict XV High School. 


The problem of the Catholic high school is indeed com- 
plicated. The Church demands Catholic parents to send 
their children to such schools; parents must be better 
trained to realize their obligation; the tendency among 
the States is to lengthen the years of compulsory educa- 
tion; bigger and better libraries, laboratories. and gymna- 
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siums are the order of the day; and yet our facilities are 
not adequate for the present demand for high-school 
training. 

What are we to do? Parents can be urged to invest in 
the future of their children by sending them to a pay- 
Catholic high school, but they cannot be commanded in 
many instances. As matters stand now, we must either 
tolerate a pagan education for large numbers of our chil- 
dren at the dangerous age of adolescence, or we must 
bend every effort to greatly increase the number of our 
high schools. 

The problem is largely material. Perhaps some of our 
brethren, favored by Divine Providence with a super- 
abundance of this world’s goods, will look with kindly eye 
upon this opportunity to raise up an intelligent laity, not 
only for the present but for many generations to come. 

Or must we depend, as usual, on the pennies of the 


poor? 
Sociology 


Municipal Wage Cutting 
Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


Y young friend, Thomas Mercer, out of a job for a 

year, was appointed last February to a municipal 
position in New York under the civil service commis- 
sion. His annual stipend was $1,800, and it was a god- 
send. It enabled Thomas to clear up some debts, and it 
came just in time to enable him to ward: off the fore- 
closure of a mortgage. Thomas has a wife and two chil- 
dren, and with his two brothers, who pick up a job when 
they can and where, he contributes to the support of an 
old mother. Life looked pretty bright until last week, 
when Mayor Walker called on him for a contribution of 
$150 a year. That leaves him $1,650, it is true, but also 
the prospect of a few more gray hairs before he balances 
the next budget—or fails to balance it. 

Of course, he can’t complain, since even the Mayor 
and the borough presidents must take the same reduc- 
tion. It is true that the Mayor and the presidents came 
in, just a few years ago, for a huge increase in salary, 
voted by themselves, but rich folks need more money 
than the proletariat, for cars and trips to Europe, and 
similar trifles. It is also true, according to the deputy- 
comptroller, that at least one of the presidents is a mil- 
lionaire, and what he will suffer from this reduction would 
make a sad story. The Mayor, too, will be obliged to 
cut his income to a beggarly $37,000 per year. Was this 
scheme forced on him? We should like to know. 

Perhaps this reduction is necessary. Still, a glance at 
the high-powered cars of the city officials, paid for and 
maintained by you and Thomas Mercer, suggests a recon- 
sideration of that conclusion. So, too, does a glance at 
the gayly decorated motor-vans which an esthetic city 
uses to bear away the ashes and other refuse from our 
homes. One might also cast a glance, furtive and from a 
safe distance, at the jobs created by a complaisant legisla- 
ture, and made mandatory upon the city of New York, 
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tor the benefit of deserving persons, no doubt, if not to 
meet the city’s imperative needs. Those refuse wagons 
might, if furbished up a bit, grace the triumphal entry of 
Caesar Augustus into the imperial city of Rome. 

It is a plan, dictated by common sense, to bear down on 
expenses at home before going into conference with a 
money-lender. Every head of a family knows that much. 
Perhaps the heads of that great family known as New 
York have cut all expenses to the bone. No evidence to 
that effect has been uncovered, but the existence of such 
evidence has, apparently, been taken for granted. Noth- 
ing, then, is left, except to deduct a month’s wages 
from the pay envelopes of Mayor Walker and Thomas 
Mercer, down to Giuseppe da Feltre, scion of a race that 
swept Hannibal into the sea, now engaged in sweeping 
refuse from the streets into the triumphal cars aforesaid. 

Other cities have done the same, argues the Mayor, 
and for once the staid and solemn New York Times agrees. 
When the Times and the Mayor agree on a statement of 
fact, all the votes are in. A survey of cities all over the 
country shows that municipal wage-cutting has become a 
general practice; in Chicago, indeed, the best type of 
public servants, the teachers, have been cut to the tune 
of thirteen out of every eighteen months’ pay. The survey 
further discloses the fact that nowhere has a graduated 
scale been applied, but all, from the Mayor down to the 
rawest recruit in the service, have been assessed at the 
same rate. If there is any city that has not reduced 
salaries, says Mayor Walker, I should like to hear of it. 

But when did two bad eggs make a good one? 

The case of Thomas Mercer, to whom the loss of a 

month’s wages means calamity, and of the millionaire 
borough president, to whom that loss means nothing, 
sends me back to my haven in times of trouble, the En- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII. In his great Labor Encyclical, the 
Pontiff, after laying down the principle that “ rights must 
he religiously respected wherever they exist,” states clearly 
that it is the duty of the State to watch over the interests 
of the poor with especial solicitude. This is not par- 
tiality, he observes, but a means of establishing and en- 
forcing distributive justice. In any State, the poor will 
always form the largest element of the population. No 
less than the rich, they are members of society, and quite 
often its most useful members. Unless their welfare is 
protected, the general welfare of the State itself suffers. 
The State, therefore, does no class an injustice when it 
“promotes to the utmost the interests of the poor,” but 
fulfills a duty which it owes to all classes, and to its own 
wellbeing. As Leo writes, 
‘ . when there is question of defending the rights of in- 
dividuals, the poor and the helpless have a claim to especial con- 
sideration. The richer class have many ways of shielding them- 
selves and stand less in need of help from the State; whereas 
those who are badly off have no resources of their own to fall 
back on. and must chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State. 
And it is for this reason that wage-earners, who are undoubtedly 
among the weak and necessitous, should be especially cared for 
and protected by the government. [Italics inserted.] 

It is the duty, then, of the chief executive in the mu- 
nicipal government to respect religiously the claim of the 
wage-earners to “ especial consideration.” This duty rests 
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upon him, whether he be the Mayor of New York or the 
chiet constable of Podunk. How is it to be fulfilled? 

lt may be granted, for the moment—and with reserva- 
tions—that a cut is necessary. Let it be further granted 
that the best policy for employes is to accept a cut that 
is voluntary, rather than a cut imposed by legislative 
enactment. But the principle to be held fundamental in 
making the reductions is very simple. The needs of all 
the workers, but particularly the needs of those in the 
lower brackets, must have “ especial consideration.” 

To discover these needs and to allow for them would 
not be a work of extraordinary difficulty. We do not tax 
a man simply because he has a house. We find out what 
the house is worth, and adjust the tax accordingly. That 
process is familiar in every city in the world. The Mayor 
has ordered the heads of all departments to call the work- 
ers together, explain the reduction, and secure their assent. 
| suggest an amendment. Let the head, at the same time, 
inquire into the circumstances of every case. To ask a 
good citizen who is trying to raise a family on a wage of 
$1,200 per year to give the city $100, is folly. It means 
that his family will not be properly fed, housed, or clothed. 
To wrest his consent by threat of dismissal, is to commit 
a crime that calls on Almighty God for vengeance. 

Begin with the head himself. He may have large pri- 
vate means, and few dependents. One such head has no 
dependents, much property, a salary of $25,000, and the 
prospect of a pension of half that amount (I believe) 
when he retires. The Mayor himself has a salary of 
$40,000, a wife, but no children. To assess these men 
and Thomas Mercer on the same basis is outrageous. 
Let them be asked to take a cut of ten months. The 
$25,000 per year official could easily meet his legitimate 
wants on $4,170. The millionaire might be asked to work 
for nothing; or, rather, for the satisfaction of serving his 
fellow-citizens. Cut the salaries in the higher brackets 
to the bone, and let the little fellows go. 

Among the department workers, there may be some 
of the “ silk-stocking ” variety, who have taken the job 
for pin-money or for experience, or for the fun of the 
thing. Proper ideals would suggest that they be replaced 
by men on the civil-service list whose present residence 
is the breadline by day, and a municipal flophouse by 
night. Other workers, however (and these will probably 
be in the majority) are giving the city good service in 
return for a stipend that is barely a living wage. Their 
claim to “especial consideration” is grossly violated by 
suggesting any cut whatever. 

This plan is infinitely superior to the proposed blanket- 
cut for all of one month’s wages. It is in accord with 
the principles enunciated by Leo XIIT which, incidentally, 
do not set forth mere counsels of perfection but binding 
obligations. It will save the city more money, and it will 
not harm the community by reducing still further the 
purchasing power of the worker. It will hearten the city 
employes, and raise their morale, by showing them that 
the administration is both ready and able to protect their 
interests. In every one of these points, the Mayor’s plan 
offends. He has no defense in the example of other cities. 
A thousand municipal wrongs do not make one moral ° 
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right, or an economic right either, or a common-sense 
policy. 

What New York and every other city in the country 
needs is a broom that will sweep out unnecessary depart- 
ments and officials. The growth of bureaucracy in city, 
State, and Federal Governments in the last few decades 
has undoubtedly contributed to the creation and main- 
tenance of the present depression. Wage-cutting will not 
shake the bureaucracy, but it will deepen the depression. 


With Scrip and Staff 


IMMY, aged eight, informs me that he knows every- 

thing about serving Mass “ ceppin’ tossus quoosquee.” 
If you do not know what tossus quoosquee is, you have 
never been an altar-boy. This raises, of course, the age- 
old question as to the propriety of small children serv- 
ing in this capacity. Two of my clerical friends, both 
veteran pastors, take opposite views. Father A holds that 
the child is the ideal altar-boy. “I shall wash my hands 
among the innocent,” is his motto, as a pair of his infants 
scarcely succeed in raising the lavabo-basin and towel 
to the level of the altar table. “ They are the edification 
of the parents,” is his contention. “ The children feel 
honored and delighted, whereas your big hulks look down 
upon it. And it plants the seed of reverence within their 
hearts at an early age.” His most conclusive argument 
is that drawn from his own experience, for he was “ on 
the altar” at some precocious period; and, I am sure, 
knew then exactly why he was there and what he was 
expected to accomplish. And his most persuasive appeal 
is his procession of model youngsters, with immaculate 
surplices, and none of them stepping beyond the length 
of their own feet, capable of indefinite poise, patience, 
decorum. 

Father B, however, is intolerant of the infantile acolyte. 
His motto is: “reasonable service.” Serving Mass is a 
man’s, not a child’s job; and he wants the young men of 
his parish to look upon this as something to grow up to, 
not from. The acolytes are the representatives of the 
congregation. Young men may serve in that capacity, 
but not children. Nothing short of a high-school student 
will he admit to cassock and surplice, which, of course, 
means plain black serge and plain white linen. His servers 
set an excellent example, and they are respected by the 
congregation. They never fail him; they skilfully aid in 
many of the details of the sacristy. And they are proud 
to serve. 

Until Father Jude returns, I cannot get his opinion. 
But in his wilful fashion he will probably assert that since 
the Church appears to have laid down nothing definite on 
this matter, it is a good deal an affair of the pastor’s own 
personality. Some men can achieve wonders with little 
children. They hypnotize them and inspire them. Others 
are natural spiritual leaders of older youth; as some, in 
turn, are best for mature men. With those whom they 
can best influence, they will best achieve results. 

No matter how eloquent Father B becomes, personally 
T always weaken when I see those heavenly infants of 
Father A march up the aisle. Yet I resent the idea that 
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serving Mass should be thought a mere function for 
children, and I recall the pride of soldiers in the World 
War, bluejackets and officers of our fleet, learned bar- 
risters and physicians at our men’s retreats, nay kings 
and Prime Ministers—not to speak of bishops and priests 
—in kneeling at the low platform, to recite the hallowed 
words, and ring the sacring bell. 





NY cheap skate can caricature the experiences of an 
altar-boy. There are boys who serve from fear, 
self-interest, or vanity; though none such stay long on 
the job. The worst recollection of my childhood is of 
an irreverent bunch of youngsters who came near poison- 
ing the Mass for me. It was only the Missal that saved 
me, and the fact that a wise curate dissuaded me from 
joining the “force.” There are systems which, though 
they avoid scandal, aim too low in the field of motive: 
like the German parish I once visited, where a schedule 
of misdemeanors was posted up: “ For poking another 
boy in the ribs, 5 cents; for whispering, 10 cents; for 
whispering loud, 15 cents; for rattling the censer, 10 
cents; for rolling the bell around, 20 cents ;” etc., at some 
length. Only holy Dutchmen, infant Hofbauers and 
Canisiuses could, it seemed to me, refrain from blowing 
in a dollar on the whole outfit. Yet, said the pastor, they 
are by it most restrained. The boys were of thrifty stock. 
Withal and nevertheless, however, the majority of 
American altar-boys serve, I believe, from the sheer 
motive of wishing to honor Our Saviour in the Holy 
Sacrifice. Where such a motive is not present, it is be- 
cause they have been poorly instructed. With reason- 
able guidance, any group of normal boys will learn to 
prize this position as sacred. Deliberate irreverence among 
fairly taught Catholic boys is rare; deliberate irreverence 
to the Blessed Sacrament as such is surely rare enough 
to be morbid: personally I have never come upon it, and 
I doubt if many priests have. To paint such as typical 
shows gross ignorance of altar boys. 





HE religious vacation school solves the problem of 
obtaining Mass servers for the country parish. Says 
the 1932 edition of the “ Religious Vacation School Man- 
ual,” which has been thoroughly revised by a committee, 
consisting of the Rev. Raymond J. Campion, Sister M. 
Ignatius Hayden, C.S.J., Miss Ellamay Horan, Miss 
Miriam Marks, John H. Good, Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Miss Alice Vignos, and the Rev. L. A. McNeill, Editor: 
One of the great lacks of the average rural mission is in the 
matter of well-trained Mass servers. Indeed, the average Cath- 
olic boy attending the public school has little acquaintance with 
the duties of an altar boy. During vacation school, a short period 
devoted each day to the training of boys for the service of the 
sanctuary would result in having in every rural mission a group 
of boys who would not only know the responses perfectly, but 
would have acquired a reverent familiarity with the services of 
the altar, which would be a valuable spiritual asset all their lives 
(italics mine). 

While the boys are being trained to serve Mass, the girls may 
be initiated in the work of making, mending, and laundering altar 
linens, caring for the vestments, and dressing the altar. 

Preparing sick-call sets for the homes, hymns and 
music, including the simple Gregorian, are also feasible. 
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lf you put the “ Religious Vacation School Manual ” 
into the hands of a catechism teacher who has been try- 
ing to plan his (or her) scheme of lessons and to coor- 
dinate the different kinds of material, you will be re- 
warded with words of gratitude. Every one of six prin- 
cipal features is therein planned for every lesson in a 
brief catechetical course. These six features are: prayers, 
picture study and stories, Bible history (in higher courses: 
New Testament study), Christian Doctrine, Liturgy, and 
practice and handicrafts. Courses in religion are given for 
children from infants preparing for First Communion to 
junior-high-school pupils. There are also directions for a 
course in health, projects, visual material, etc. 

The “ Manual” is the result of actual field practice in 
over a thousand vacation schools. It can be obtained trom 
the Rural Life Bureau of the N. C. W. C., 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., for ten cents. 





HE late Miss Margaret Fenwick, of the historic Fen- 

wick family of Southern Maryland, conducted for 
many years a private Catholic day-school for pre-school 
children in Leonardtown, the county seat of St. Mary’s 
County, Md. The children of “ Miss Madge’s school” 
were intimately associated with the sacristy of the local 
church, over which (sacristy) presided Miss Madge, state- 
ly in form, skilful in hand, exact in all matters rubrical, 
and zealous for the glory of ancient Maryland. There from 
the cradle, as it were, the little ones learned the objects 
of the sacred liturgy, the care of the altar, and flowery 
secrets of decoration for the sanctuary through the Church 
year. Her pedagogy, profane and religious, was home- 
made, but it was to the point; unquestioningly accepted, 
definitely remembered. The parents learned from Miss 
Madge what God expected them to do for their offspring. 
Her teachings were fortified by fervent prayers for the 
children of the country missions. 

Hence, though actually parents should and must learn 
to instruct their pre-school little ones; practically there 
is much to be said for a venture like that of Miss Perin, 
a young lady who is embarking, in New York City, upon 
a small private day-school for Catholic children between 
the ages of four and seven. Similar to Miss Madge, Miss 
Perin will instruct them daily in their religion, in addition 
to their regular studies, in preparation for Confession and 
first Holy Communion. Why, wonders Miss Perin, has 
not more of this been done? For such a school can well 
serve to teach the parents how to teach their infants: and 
thus accomplish a two-fold task. 

In the same Leonardtown, the Xaverian Brothers, 
established there since 1910, are likewise following the 
prevailing current of solicitude for younger children. 
The Director of their Leonard Hall Academy, Brother 
Hilarian, C.F.X., with the assistance of the veteran edu- 
cator, Brother Walter, C.F.X., is converting their academy 
from a high school into a select boarding school for 


younger boys only, from the fourth to the eighth grade 
inclusive. The sacrifice made in stepping down to the 
little ones will redound in the end “to the praise and 
glory of God’s name, to our benefit, and that of all 
(totiusque) His holy Church.” 
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Literature 
On Reading Aloud 


Francis TAcsot, S.J. 

ALK is the most popular, most generally practised, 

most perennial, and cheapest form of amusement and 
entertainment. When friends meet together, unless they 
be the most intimate of friends, they talk to pass the time 
politely. They feel constrained and unfriendly if they 
do not talk; only those with the deepest understanding of 
one another can be silently together. Talk is mostly 
gossip, and gossip, if it is not merely futile and frivolous 
tittle-tattle, is a dissipation and a distraction, and if not 
that, may be harmful, cruel, and even sinful. When 
friends meet together for a little chat, they talk for hours 
upon hours about nothing much. 

There is a good substitute for talk that is merely enter- 
tainment. It is the thoughtful talk of one who has dis- 
ciplined his thought by reducing it to the fewest pos- 
sible words. It is the interesting talk of one who has 
striven to inject intense interest into everything he says 
between his punctuation marks. It is the well-considered 
talk of one who talks for publication. 

In the good old days when simple pastimes were 
pleasurable, when days and nights were spent in an ele- 
gant leisureliness, before the age of jazz and silver screens 
and loud-speakers and horseless vehicles and anti-prohi- 
bition parties and such like mental divagations, it not 
unfrequently happened that family and friendly gather- 
ings would spend a happy hour together by reading aloud 
from some specially selected book. The practice would 
seem, nowadays, to be as much forgotten, and neglected, 
as the other Victorian conventionalities. 

A few weeks ago, in AMERICA, Theodore Maynard 
wrote about the advantages of reading poetry aloud. Be- 
ing an optimist, he was good enough, even, to append a 
few suggestions as to how poetry should be read aloud. 
About the same time, Allan Monkhouse, writing “ A 
Sookman’s Notes” in the Manchester Guardian, speaks 
about the reading aloud of prose. “A friendly corre- 
spondent,” he says, “sends me a list of books which he 
and his wife have read aloud to one another during the 
last ten years, and he suggests that I might like to com- 
ment upon it.” He has not quite the courage to comment 
on this list as the 100 best books to be read aloud. He 
adds: “I don’t think IT will attempt to make a list of 
my own. It might make an amusing competition: the best 
hundred books to read aloud to one’s wife. Or, as Brown- 
ing would say, any wife to any husband. But there can- 
not be an absolute best. Wives are so different, and so 
are husbands.” 

We would extend the competition beyond the marital 
sphere, for, after all, husbands and wives should settle 
their own problems themselves. It would be interesting 
to have a list of books compiled that would bear reading 
aloud to a selected group of friends. Not every book 
would stand the test. A dull book that one reads with 
the eve becomes immeasurably duller when it is read with 
the tongue. Even a book that is fairly fascinating when 
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one runs through it in silent reading becomes absolutely 
boring when one takes it in leisurely through the ear. On 
the other side, I myself have had the experience of be- 
ing deeply impressed by certain books when I heard them 
read intelligently, after I had judged these books to be 
of inferior value when I read them silently and rapidly 
to myself. 

Books are written to be read in the printed word, in- 
audibly, to one’s self. They can be read thus more rap- 
idly, a consideration in these days of speed and literary 
abundance ; they can be thus encompassed in their larger 
structure more easily ; they can produce the sudden mental 
and emotional reactions intended by the author more 
surely when they are read in the privacy of one’s own 
loneness; they can be read with fewer distractions, with 
more perfect abandonment, in greater comfort when they 
are absorbed silently by a flick of the eye. 

Silent reading is like thinking. Vocal reading is like 
talking. Thinking is better than talking. And so the 
conclusion might be drawn that silent reading is better 
than reading aloud. By a further leap, that may be un- 
consequential but is nevertheless true, vocal reading is a 
better way of spending time than aimless talking. It is a 
better way than most friendly pastimes. 

There is a practical difficulty, however, that will trouble 
those who are learning how to listen to a reader. It is 
the problem of what should be done with the hands; it is 
an undoubted fact that one may forget that one has hands 
while listening to a sermon or a lecture; but one becomes 
acutely hand-conscious while listening to the reading of a 
book. The phenomenon appears even in children. When 
you tell them a story they sit placidly before you and 
listen, their little hands unnaturally quiet. But when you 
read them a story, though they are just as much absorbed 
by it, they will be continually wriggling and perpetually 
picking and fingering. 

Some solutions may be offered that have a utilitarian 
value. I refrain from mentioning a common male prac- 
tice of manicuring the finger nails while the reading pro- 
gresses. There is, really, very little that a man can do 
with his hands at such times; and yet, a settlement of 
the finger-question is almost essential if a man is to enjoy 
the reading. Naturally, if he smokes a pipe he can trifle 
with that; or, in these times of economy, he can roll a 
great supply of cigarettes. In the old days, the man 
listener could whittle, but that is another quiet pastime 
that has passed out of fashion. Each man, it would seem, 
must discover some hand-sedative or hand-employment 
for himself if he is to be an interested member of a group 
listening to the reading aloud of a book. 

For a woman there is easy employment. She has her 
sewing and knitting and fancy needle work. With her 
fingers deftly moving, she hecomes an ideal listener. But 
a woman would discover a thousand little things to do as 
a supplementary entertainment where a man would just 
feel useless and blank. And now, with maturer thought, 
T am not so certain of the validity of my statement above, 
that some solutions of a utilitarian value may be offered. 
I would suggest a second competition on this matter ; that 
is, in addition to the competition on the list of best books 
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to be read aloud, a competition as to the best employment 
of the hands while listening to these books. 

In the Religious life they do so many things better. A 
very laudable practice is that of reading during meals. 
For some reason that | have not attempted to explore 
psychologically, one remembers longest what one has 
heard read while eating. 1 suppose it is the complete 
absorption of the physical portion of a person in a me- 
chanical operation that leaves the mental portion unen- 
cumbered. While taking food, all the senses except hear- 
ing, ordinarily, are occupied in purely animal functions. 
The ears, at such times, are the direct channels to the 
soul; and so there is unimpeded progress of the reader's 
voice to the mind. That may be some explanation of the 
fact that those who have experienced the pleasure of be- 
ing read to at their meals would prefer reading to talk- 
ing. For the soul is better satisfied with the talk of a 
talented writer than with that of a loquacious neighbor. 

As a cultured diversion for the entertainment of friends 
who linger long, as a substitute for the radio when the 
party grows dull, as a sedative when it tends to become 
too lively, as a fillip for thought when it is banal, there 
is much to be said for the suggestion of reading a finely 
worded, concisely constructed short story. A literary 
one-act play, with depth either of tragedy or comedy in 
it, is also ideal for reading. Poetry, if it be well chosen, 
can always strike chords in the hearts of the most unre- 
sponsive guests. Sometimes in longer books of history 
there are startling passages that almost scream from the 
printed page; these, read aloud, and carry your friends 
with you on the magic carpet to the days of old. Biog- 
raphy, especially that in the modern style, is a treasury 
of startling incidents and dramatic crises and amusing 
experiences that more than substitute for the flat stories, 
told by host or guest about themselves or their friends, 
in the talk at parties. In such gatherings, one naturally 
asks a singer to sing, or a player to play, or an amateur to 
recite; it is endurable, at least, and is a divertisement. 
Very rarely, in these days, one thinks of inviting a reader 
to give a voice to a piece of literature. And yet, among 
intelligent people, is there another form of mental exhil- 
aration that equals that of reading aloud from the literary 
masters ? 

While silent reading is the manner that most of us 
prefer, articulate reading by one who has the art can be 
made a keen pleasure. The eye sees only flat symbols, black 
and cold. It skips over them rapidly, seeping up their 
substance as a wind draws moisture from a stream. The 
ear is slower to comprehend; but it is more responsive. 
Reading with the eye, one absorbs more; reading through 
the ear, one appreciates more the smaller details. A liv- 
ing voice translating the printed symbols gives life to 
them, frees them, endows them with new beauty and 
power. It colors them through a new creative imagination, 
it drains from them drops of unsuspected emotion, it 
reveals rhythms and harmonies of structure and sound 
that the eve has faculty to sense only vaguely. The great- 
est passages of literature become far greater when read 
aloud. They are better beguilers of time than talk, and 
almost as economical. 
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REVIEWS 
Has Science Discovered God? A symposium of Modern Scien- 
tific Opinion. Gathered and Edited by Epwarp H. Corton. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 

Some years back many scientists thought they had outlawed 
God. Today, book upon book, article after article from the pens 
ot the world’s greatest scientists, are written about God. This 
turning toward God is impressive rather as indicating a newer 
frame of mind than as an actual attainment. It is a God-ward 
trend, but the majority have not as yet proceeded very far, and 
some have definitely stopped short. The book under review is 
typical. Some one or two are avowed atheists, e.g., Julian S. 
Huxley; many are pantheistic; few if any have a definite idea of 
a personal God. These learned men run foul of two stumbling 
blocks: the definition of “person,” and of “ spirit.” They deem 
“personality” to imply a material body, and whereas God is a 
spirit, they try to find Him through the precision instruments of 
science. They have not found God yet, and by “God” they rarely 
mean what any truly religious man means thereby. But they are 
reaching after Him, “if happily they may find Him.” Their 
“trend” is most to be encouraged, though their acknowledgment 
of the word God, and their denial of any conflict between Science 
and Religion must not lead the unwary to judge that there is 
much real oneness of outlook between a believing Christian and 


most of the writers whose excerpts are herein contained. 
F. P. LeB. 





The Soul of America. By ArrHur Hosson Quinn. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press. $3.00. 

The author says his book “ is an interpretation of America from 
the point of view of a disillusioned optimist.” He tells the story 
of the evolution of the American nation in a very interesting 
fashion. His illustrations and interpretations are refreshing and 
significant. At present the qualities of the American soul are 
democracy, efficiency, liberality, provincialism, individuality, humor, 
and vision. Much of the discussion of our efficiency is turned 
upon our education, our schools. We both fail and succeed, the 
author holds. The success of our colleges in producing men 
was proved by the War. There is more of emotion than of logic 
in his sturdy defense of our education, but at that he is a better 
guide in education than he is in art. Here he displays more of 
emotion than of ethics. He ends on a note of optimism that is 
cheering. He is an optimist, but he still has illusions. For all 
that, this is a book to read next winter after the election and 
before the depression is over. The author cannot always make 
you believe in him but he can make you believe in yourself—and 
in the Soul of America. Ga 





Bolshevism: Theory and Practice. By Wavoemar GuRIAN. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Through the diligence of E. I. Watkin, the American public 
has available an excellent translation of a work which is as en- 
lightening a clue to the Soviet Russian situation as has yet ap- 
peared. (The German original, “Der Bolschewismus,” is pub- 
lished by B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, $2.25, and is attractively 
printed.) Without such a clue, Bolshevism is utterly baffling. 
Anything you relate of Russia’s poverty, popular suffering, moral 
breakdown, destruction of religion, is countered by the Bolshevists 
with supposed parallels from capitalistic nations, or the plea that 
their “ideals” are misunderstood. The merit of Waldemar 
Gurian’s book is that it explains Bolshevism as such, completely, 
clearly, and from concrete, historical facts. “If we are to un- 
derstand Bolshevism as it exists at present,” says Mr. Gurian, 
“the attempt must be made to comprehend clearly the relations 
between the theory and the social and historical situation which 
confronts it. Only then will the reader be able to understand ” 
and to distinguish “what is specifically Russian from what is 
universal in Bolshevism.” It is the clear grasp of this principle 
which has given such power to the writings of Father Edmund 
A. Walsh. In rapid succession, therefore, Mr. Gurian presents 


the state of things in Old Russia; the manner by which the 
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minority could seize power; the organization of the dictatorial 

machine; the laws affecting religion and marriage; the social and 

economic policy of the Bolshevists; the peculiarities of the Bol- 
shevist leaders, which in turn derive from Marx and Lenin. With 
this ground cleared, the “ Bolshevist man” (der bolschewistische 

Mensch) is judged. The Bolshevist system “makes of a man 

a political and social being and nothing more.” Analyzing the 

situation from a profoundly Catholic point of view, the author 

clearly points out that the Christian cannot possibly accept the 

“ Bolshevist Utopia.” Bolshevism, on the other hand, is power- 

ful in the world today partly because it continues the essential 

assumptions of a capitalistic society, such as the dominance of 
labor and economic forces, partly because it offers a substitute 
to those inherent contradictions of capitalistic society (separation 
of public policy from private belief) which the Church herself 
rejects. But the Bolshevist substitute is itself illogical, and is 
essentially doomed to failure. Nearly a hundred pages of docu- 
ments, with ample references and notes, give the reader a con- 
siderable “inside view.” The style is moderate, clear, objective. 

One would have liked, however, to complete this critical survey 

of the Soviet Utopia, a fuller discussion of the present agricultural 

program. j. L. F. 

Les Idées morales et religieuses de Méthode d’Olympe. By 
Jacgues Farces. Paris: Beauchesne. 45 francs. 

Méthode d’Olympe. Du Libre Arbitre. Traduction, précédée 
d'une Introduction. By Jacgues Farces. Paris: Beauchesne. 
No one who has read the “ Periarchon” or the “ Philocalia” 

can refuse to pay attention to any bit of paper which even indi- 

rectly bears upon Origen. The father of theology has dominated 
even reluctant and hostile intelligences; and perhaps nowhere is 
his lofty power to command more manifest than in his opponent, 

St. Methodius, traditionally known as the Bishop of Olympus in 

Lycia, martyred about the year 311. Dr. Farges, in these two 

conscientious books, makes it clear that the assault on Origen 

was itself obliged to “ Origenize.” The chief purpose, however, 
which these books will serve is in awakening academic interest 
in St. Methodius himself, who appears in an esthetic and ascetic 
role which we may be allowed to call Claudelian. The sanctifica- 
tion of the flesh, rather than its condemnation, the “ sacramental ” 
integration of human nature that the Christian thus may master 
the visible and tangible world, these were vigorous and significant 
doctrines to set before Alexandrian cosmopolis; and to appreciate 
the verve of Methodius one need hear but a few lines from the 

Canticle of Virgins which closes his Symposium: 

Choregos of life! O Christ! 
knows no darkling west! 

Take in thy arms our sheaves of acclaim! 
virgins invokes Thee, 

O Flower of perfection! O Love! O Joy! 
O Wisdom! O Logos! 

Dr. Farges has been able to employ the critical edition of 
Methodius published during the war by N. Bonwetsch, in the 
Berlin Corpus. This contained Bonwetsch’s definitive translation 
of Methodius’ lost book on Free Will, recovered from the Slavic 
and the Armenian. The present scholar offers a French transla- 
tion in which, with the aid of M. Vaillant, he takes issue with 
certain liberties of Bonwetsch. He professes more extensive ob- 
ligations to Pére Cavallera and M. Puech, whose magisterial in- 
fluences are somewhat apparent in the comprehensive and rather 
formal composition of the two volumes. Doubtless we shall here- 
after note a growing concentration and principality of personal 
ideas in the author’s maturer studies. F. B. 


O salvation! Light that 
The chorus of 


O Prudence! 





Maryland in National Politics. By J. Frepertck Essary. Balti- 
more: John Murphy Company. $2.50. 

Here is a book that satisfies the reader and justly merits praise 
for the author. It portrays the national achievements of fifteen 
of Maryland’s famous sons; one of these, Albert C. Ritchie, is 
still living and energetically active as Governor; the other four- 
teen are dead. In every major event of Federal importance from 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence to the present-day 
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agitation about Prohibition, one or other of these fifteen Mary- 
land statesmen has participated honorably and with a far-seeing 
vision often superior to the vision of their contemporaries. Devo- 
tion to duty and loyalty to principle unswervingly animated their 
actions and guided their judgments. In the highest sense of the 
term, these men were—as Governor Ritchie is today—statesmen, 
diplomats, jurists, warriors—a galaxy of intelligent, reliable gen- 
tlemen, worthy of confidence and capable of enlightened leader- 
ship. Characters such as these stand in need of no defense. When 
doubt or discredit attacked their reputations, a candid statement 
of facts dissipated the doubt and clearly revealed the truth, always 
favorable to the man attacked, and discreditable either to the 
knowledge or the veracity of the person making the attack. Mr. 
Essary wins the reader’s gratitude by his masterly presentation 
in so attractive a form of the biographies—at least in their na- 
tional activities—of Maryland’s foremost statesmen. The book 
is prefaced with a brief Introduction and concluded with an alpha- 
hetical Index. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Prie-dieu and Mass Helps.—Our Catholic people regularly and 
in great numbers attend Holy Mass. It is regrettable, however, 
that many have not a full understanding of the great Sacrifice 
and on that account fail to reap all its fruits. The Rev. Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S., in “Holy Mass” (Benziger. $1.00) affords the 
laity a simple and instructive running commentary on the Mass 
that cannot but increase appreciation of it. It is partly explana- 
tory and partly meditative. After pointing out the dogmatic fea- 
tures of the Holy Sacrifice, the author explains the meaning of 
its component parts and suggests useful moral lessons to be drawn 
from the liturgy. Father Herbst makes no claim for originality 
but has borrowed freely. A great number of illustrations enhance 
the value of the book and add interest for the reader. It may 
well find a place in our Catholic households. 

The Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., in “ Moments with God” 
(Bruce. $2.00) has compiled a book of prayers that the Faithful 
will find suitable for many occasions and for their different moods. 
The volume includes the Proper for the Masses of Sundays and 
Holy Days, and quite a collection of indulgenced prayers from the 
Raccolta.—The John Murphy Company has reprinted their well- 
known “A Manual of Prayers for the Use of the Catholic Laity ” 
($1.50). Its heavy black type affords especially easy reading.— 
The clergy will welcome a new printing of the “ Officium Majoris 
Hebdomadae” (Dessain). A special feature is that the music of 
the Passion is fully notated. 

Those interested in the doctrine and liturgy of the Mass will 
find much that is useful on the Holy Sacrifice in the following 
pamphlets: “ The Mass: What Is It?” by the Rev. W. Moran; 
“The Mass of the Roman Rite” by the Rev. H. J. Farrell, 
C.S.Sp.; “ The Mass in the Early Church” by the Rev. Garrett 
Pierse (Dublin: C. T. S. 5 cents each); “The Mass: Your 
Sacrifice and Mine” (International C. T. S. 5 cents); and the 
new editions from the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., of 
“If I Be Lifted Up?” by Paul Bussard; “ Why the Mass?” by 
Dom Louis Traufler, O.S.B. and Dom Vergil Michel, O.S.B.; 
“ Divine Worship” by the Rev. Dr. Johannes Pinsk; and “ Small 
Catechism of the Mass” by Paul Bussard (10 cents each). ‘“ My 
First Gift” (Hansen) by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is a prayer 
book for little tots just growing acquainted with the Mass. 





French Spiritual Books.—“Ame de prétre” by Rev. E. Georges, 
(Téqui, Paris. 10 frs.) contains the life and letters of the late 
Eudist Father Henri Jaoaber, a little known but very holy priest. 

“ Précieux Trésor des indulgences” by Father John Lacau, 
S.C.J. (Marietti. 15 frs.) is a small manual for the use of the 
clergy and the faithful. Second edition revised and enlarged ac- 
cording to the recent decision of the Holy See. 

“ Petite Prédestinée” by Myriam de G. (P. Lethielleux. 7 frs.) 
is the second in a series of books for young folk. It gives briefly 
the outstanding virtues of Marie-Gabrielle T. (1905-1912). The 
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volume has been commended to the public by high authorities 
among the clergy of France. 

“La Chasse aux bévues ” by Chanoine Duplessy (Téqui, 12 frs.). 
The volume contains a collection of religious errors and mistakes 
which the author culled from current books and newspapers. 

“Cours de religion” by Canon Eug. Duplessy (Téqui), con- 
tains fifty-two short sermons on articles of faith. This is the 
first of a series of three books on Dogma, Moral, and the sacra- 
ments. 

“ Petites Etudes d’ames chrétiennes” by Msgr. F. Lavallée 
(Emmanuel Vitte, Lyons. 10 frs.), contains short studies of the 
souls of certain personages of the past with a practical application 
for those of the present. 

Lessons on the nature, the organization, and the functions of 
the Church are splendidly set forth in “L’Eglise” (Carton de 
Wiart, Bruxelles. 12 frs.), by Abbé Etienne. Brief yet forceful 
expositions, with classic quotations, short bibliographies, and ques- 
tions at the close of each chapter. A valuable handbook for study 
clubs and Catholic action groups. 

“Le Christ total” (Téqui. 5 frs.), by Elie Maire, offers a clear 
and precise presentation of the Church in its foundation, its triple 
office, and its sacramentary and liturgy. Each chapter gives a 
dogmatic or historical outline, a moral conclusion and a choice 
excerpt from authority. 

A concise exposition of the nature of the Kingship of Christ, 
its rule in His Church and its effects upon the members of that 
Church is presented in “La Royauté du Christ” (Téqui. 5 frs.), 
by Dom Lucien Chambat, O.S.B. These effects include the sub- 
mission of the intellect through faith and of the will through 
obedience, while they extend to the family and social life, and to 
the problems of national and international relations. 

“Manuel des directeurs” (Les Cahiers Notre-Dame, Reims), 
is a Sodality directors’ manual by Emile Villaret, S.J., Director 
of the Central Secretariate of the B. V. M. Sodality, Rome. It 
contains a brief statement of the nature of the Sodality, a histori- 
cal sketch and a statement of its canonical position in the Church. 
The second part deals with the living organism of the Sodality in 
its members, its method of government and its deep spiritual life, 
joined with its apostolate of Catholic action to be carried out 
through sections and academies. Types of Sodalities and Sodality 
unions are studied also. Finally the director is studied in his essen- 
tial qualities, natural and supernatural, and in his dealings with 
the Sodalists. Four appendices are given containing a summary 
of Papal approvals, a summary of the Sodality rules, the method 
of erecting a Sodality and a bibliography of European and Ameri- 
can books and periodicals. Sodality directors should find it a very 
valuable hand-book. 





Social Studies—The last few years have seen an increasing 
dissatisfaction with our existing method of rural government. 
The depression has accentuated the demand for reform, which is 
particularly concerned with larger units than the present county 
and township, and with taxation. “ Rural Government” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.00) contains papers and addresses on 
this topic at the fourteenth American Country Life Conference, in 
August, 1931. Ex-Governor Lowden, Governor Roosevelt, Henry 
C. Taylor, E. L. Kirkpatrick, and other such recognized authori- 
ties, discuss the problem from many angles. The volume may be 
obtained from B. Y. Landis, 105 E. Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, and is essential to students of American rural problems. 

When Father Joseph-Papin Archambault, S.J., the indefatigable 
advocate of retreats and social action in Canada, adds a thirtieth 
neat little volume to his list of popular booklets, one is sure of 
something live and practical. “La Restauration de l’ordre social ” 
(Montreal: Ecole Sociale Populaire) analyzes the two great so- 
cial Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI; and compares them so 
that the ordinary layman can immediately grasp the progress made 
in Catholic social doctrine in forty years. On page forty-five, 
the author gives a good working definition of capitalism; and 
finishes his book with a highly practical program for the laity. 

The annual publication of the proceedings of the French Social 
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Week (Semaine Sociale) is always an event, since the burning 
topic of the times has been discussed by as able a group as can 
well be assembled. Christianity as applied to business is the topic 
of the 1931 volume: “La Morale chrétienne et les affaires” 
(Gabalda. 31.75 fr.). Its 612 pages are packed with the elo- 
quence and learning of Eugéne Duthoit, Pierre Bayart, M. J. 
Vialatoux, Canon Tiberghien, the Abbé Solages, and a host of 
other brilliant scholars, who have dissected our present economic 
system and its ills with calm and lucid minds. 

The publishers of Denys P. Myers’ “ World Disarmament: Its 
Problems and Prospects” (World Peace Foundation) state that 
“for duration of the World Disarmament Conference” it will sel! 
for $1.00, after that for $2.50. It is safe to prophesy that this 
extremely convenient handbook will have plenty of dollar sales. 
Valuable are the tables showing the extent to which the various 
nations are bound by pacific settlements; the complete texts of 
fundamental documents given in the appendices; the statistical 
tables of world-armament strength. Various schemes—effectives, 
material, expenditure, and publicity—for reduction are clearly 
summarized. The author is to be congratulated on putting “an 
inextricable mass of convictions and ideas” into such practical 
shape. 





Scripture.—“Apocalypse ” (Viking. $3.00) by D. H. Lawrence 
is a rambling and ranting attack on the old-fashioned Protestants 
who tried to fill young Lawrence’s mind and imagination with a 
false idea of Christianity. It is a book futile and freakish in itself, 
valueless to any one who has some Biblical learning, harmful to 
the less instructed, but interesting as revealing the mental ruin 
wrought by the Reformation. If poor Lawrence had ever known 
something of genuine Catholic discipline, and felt the fulness of 
Catholic sacramental life, he would never have lapsed into such 
apocalyptic nonsense as this. “I am part of the sun as my eye is 
part of me... my soul is part of the sea . . . my spirit is part of 
my nation ... and we shall find that the mind has no existence by 
itself, it is only the glitter of the sun on the surface of the waters. 
So that my individualism is really an illusion.” Lawrence tells 
us he had read the Apocalypse of St. John at least ten times before 
he was ten, and he here tells us how he has come to feel about it. 
Richard Aldington, who writes the preface, rather likes the stuff, 
but generously admits that “from the point of view of scholars 
Lawrence’s book may be quite worthless as an interpretation of 
the Book of Revelation.” 

Likewise Modernistic is “ A Modern View of the Old Testa- 
ment” (Macmillan. $1.50) by William G. Shute. His story of 
how the Bible was created is really a good “ story,” and likewise 
his attempts to interpret the Jewish Biblical writers. He gives us 
the “legend” of the Ten Commandments quite pontifically. With- 
out any real proof he more than once introduces quite unscholarly 
and unauthenticated statements with such expressions as “ scholars 
are generally agreed.” One wonders just what convincing evidence 
there is for the conclusion about the well-known Joshua incident, 
“ Of course it was clearly a figure of speech.” Devout souls, Mr. 
Shute tells us, would have been spared their perplexity about 
Jonah’s whale “had they but known that the Book of Jonah is 
not an historical record, but merely a beautiful story, a parable. 

. ” On the author’s ipse dixit we likewise learn that the Book 
of Daniel “is purely allegorical.” One is not surprised when such 
volumes fall into the hands of the undiscriminating that Christian 
faith should grow weak. 


Priedieu and Pulpit.—Outstanding in the field of early eigh- 
teenth-century ascetical literature was Jean-Pierre de Caussade, 
S.J. Much interested in the genuine theory of prayer as opposed 
to the errors of the Quietists of his day, and following the leader- 
ship of Bossuet’s famous treatise, Pére Caussade summarized the 
great preacher’s teachings. This Algar Thorold has translated 
into English under the title “On Prayer” (Benziger. $2.25). 
There is a splendid introduction discussing Caussade and his 
prayer theories by Dom John Chapman, as well as a preface by 
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Father Ludovic de Besse, O.S.F.C. In dialogue form, running 
through two books, Pére Caussade discusses first, the errors of 
false mysticism, and then the ways and means to arrive at true 
prayer. Possibly its chief value is the fact that it demonstrates 
the possibility of prayer and close union with God for all of good 
will, and that it encourages beginners and those who suffer from 
aridity and distractions not to lose heart. 

For brief and pointed readings to stimulate devotion or point 
a moral, preachers and the laity may find the reprint of “ Glimpses 
Through Life’s Window” (Peter Reilly Co.) which are selec- 
tions from the writings of J. R. Miller arranged by Evalena I. 
Fryer Hedley, particularly useful. The author adds short but 
happy reflections to any number of anecdotes and incidents that 
he has gathered together. They are suited to many moods and 
are suggestive of a variety of lessons associated with the exercise 
of Christian virtues. 

Since its first printing, “ My Missal” (Kenedy. $1.75) by Abbot 
Cabrol, has constantly grown in popularity. The publishers, in 
order to meet one of the shortcomings of the original issue, have 
now published the book in large type. This makes the volume 
more legible and useful. In addition to an instruction on the 
liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice, it contains the Masses for Sundays 
and the various seasons of the year, as well as for the most im- 
portant feast-days.——-In handy form, the Rev. John P. Bolen has 
compiled “ Masses for the Dead” (Bruce. $1.00), a convenient 
pocket prayer book that contains, in addition to the Ordinary of 
the Mass, the Requiem Mass Propers and the burial rite. Because 
the text is in both Latin and English, the value of the little book 
for the clergy is enhanced.——“ Let Us Go to Jesus” (Kenedy. 
20 cents) is a small book of devotions to Christ the King, compiled 
by the Rev. F. X. Lasance, already widely known for his many 
manuals of prayer. 

Some ten years ago it was the privilege of Caroline, Lady Paget, 
to be one of the auditors of Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., on 
occasions when he preached or gave retreats. Gathering together, 
for the instruction and edification of others, particularly those 
familiar with the distinguished Jesuit’s sermons, the notes she then 
made, she has now compiled “ That Nothing Be Lost” (Benziger. 
45 cents). The booklet includes thoughts on many topics and for 
divers spiritual seasons and moods. Many of the talks summarized 
were delivered to the Children of Mary. 


Books Received.—/7 jis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Assor Cotumspa Marmion. Don Raymund Thibaut. $5.00. Herder. 

ArcHIves ve Puivtosorpniz, Vor. IX: Quetgues Sommerts pe La Pensér 
InpIENNE. René Follet, S.J. Gabriel Beauchesne. 

Ans nag a Genius? Robert A. Streeter and Robert G. Hoehn. $1.00. 
tokes. 

Brste Dirricutties. W. Arndt. 75 cents. Concordia. 

Bic Business. . M. Hutchinson. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

Books or tHe Latin Liturcy, Tue. Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. $1.35. Herder. 

Buttpoc Drummonp Returns. H. C. McNeile. $2.00. Crime Club. 

Burninc Busn, Tue. Sigrid Undset. $2.50. Knopf. 

CuristopHer Stronc. Gilbert Frankau. $2.50. Dutton. 

City or Encounters. Thomas Burke. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

DEUTSCHLANDS UNGLUCK 1917—uNp Jetzr? Friedrich Ritter von Lama. 
Kosel and Pustet. 

Feperat Rapio Commission, Tue. Laurence F. Schmeckebier. $1.50. 
Brookings Institution. 

Fine Art or Livinc, Tue. Daniel S. Sager. $2.00. Dorrance. 

Futt Harvest. Charlotte Prentiss Browning. $2.50. Dorrance. 

Gavucnos anp Tom-Toms. Bertram M. Wallenstein. $2.00. Dorrance. 

Green Kwnire, Tue. Anthony Wynne. $2.00. Lippincott. 

Heap Tipe. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. Appleton. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS FROM Aa CATHOLIC STANDPOINT. Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J. Browne and Nolan. 

Lire or Georce Exrsor, Tue. Emilie and Georges Romieu. $3.75. Dutton. 

Lost Lecrures. Maurice Baring. $3.00. ropf. 

Makinc oF Evrore, Tue. Christopher Dawson. $3.75. Macmillan. 

MariaGe et Natatitt. Editions de la Cité Chrétienne. 

Marie Apetarpe. Edith O'Shaughnessy. $3.00. Harrison Smith. 

Mary Wottsronecrart. H. R. James. $2.25. Oxford University Press. 

MuRDER IN THE BaseMEeNT. Anthony Berkeley. $2.00. Crime Club. 

OuTLINE AND Manvat or Locic, An. Joseph McLaughlin, S.J. Marquette 

_ University Press. 

OuTLINeE OF tHE History or Purtosopny, An. Rev. George Stebbing, 
-SS.R. 90 cents. Herder. 

Ramona. Helen Hunt Jackson. $3.50. Little, Brown. 

Roppers Roost. Zane Grey. $2.00. Harper. 

Rurat Socrotocy. Roy Hinman Holmes. $3.00. McGraw-Hill. 

Scottanp Yarp Boox or Epcar Wattace, Tue. $2.00. Crime Club. 

Stavery Convention, Leacue or Nations. Annvuat Report spy THE 
Councm. 15 cents. World Peace Fou ion. 

Sovret Prannep Economic Orper, Tue. William Henry Chamberlin. 
$2.50. World Peace Foundation, 
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Pity of God. The Intercessor and Other Stories. The 
Guarded Room. Mr. Gresham and Olympus. Aban- 
doned Trails. A Minister’s Son. 
In “Pity of God,” by Beulah Marie Dix (Viking. $2.50) 


the life of still another middle-class family is dissected by an 
observant realist. That middle-class families, like families in any 
class of society, can have their problems, is a distressing truism, 
distressing because the innumerable stories it has inspired have 
been, perhaps on account of the nature of the subject, excessively 
dull. Most of Miss Dix’s characters are so dull, even in their 
vices, that she herself, quite evidently cognizant of their mediocrity 
and futility, disposes of them, at the end of her story, by means 
of an act of God. A lake in the mountain above the home which 
is the scene of their petty joys and sorrows overflows, and oblig- 
ingly drowns them while they lie in bed asleep. Even God Him- 
self, Miss Dix would have it, pities them. While encompassing 
the main action of her story within a period of twenty-four hours, 
Miss Dix is forced to use the flash-back method. She is com- 
petent, but only genius can make characters like hers interesting. 

Mary Sinclair’s name is associated with experiments in psy- 
chology. She always tries to keep abreast of the times. Some 
of her stories were anything but pleasant. In her latest collection 
of short stories, ‘‘ The Intercessor and Other Stories” (Macmillan. 
$1.50), the survival-after-death theme is featured throughout. The 
stories are well written and interesting. One story, “ Heaven,” 
verges on the irreverent, but the others treat the theme with 
restraint. The story which gives the title to the collection is the 
most interesting; the one with the title “ Jones’s Karma” ap- 
proaches nearest to the moral ending. The Freudian complex is 
still in evidence, but so mild and subordinate that it is a mere 
aftertaste of a bitter dose. It seemed a pity for Miss Sinclair to 
waste her time on some of the themes she has exploited. This 
book will be read with pleasure. 

Sometimes J. S. Fletcher writes a good detective story; some- 
times he doesn’t. He writes a good many and he can’t be expected 
to write a prize-winner each time. “The Guarded Room” (E. J. 
Clode, Inc. $2.00) is not one of his successes. It is a slow story 
with nothing to relieve the monotony; one may skip paragraphs, 
whole pages, and miss nothing of the plot or character develop- 
ment. An inventor is cheated out of his machine and loses his 
mind; in the nick of time he recovers his mind to confound the 
robber. The atmosphere of small English towns that so frequentlv 
makes Mr. Fletcher’s novels attractive is absent from this story. 

Norman Lindsay has written another Freudian novel, “ Mr. 
Gresham and Olympus,” (Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00). The 
scene is Australia, the actors, oversexed and undermoraled pup- 
pets. If the world is really as Mr. Lindsay pictures it, Nietzsche 
was right; if Mr. Lindsay is wrong, and most intelligent people 
will think so, it were better to burn this book—burn it not in the 
spirit of the Inquisition, but in the spirit of the garbage incinera- 
tor. After reading this book one turns with relief to the article 
by Humbert Wolfe in a recent issue of The Saturday Review of 
Literature entitled “ The Limits of Obscenity.” In “Mr. Gresham 
and Olympus” there is an overtone of sex and an undertone of 
the “ Oedipus Complex.” He repeats Mr. Dooley’s famous defini- 
tion of modern dancing. A thoroughly nauseating story. 

Nell Shipman deepens the ancient dishonor done to love, mar- 
riage, and decency in thought, speech, and life by her novel, 
“ Abandoned Trails” (Dial. $2.00). Joyce Jevons, who longs 
to be a front-rank movie star, quits her husband for the director 
of her picture. He, in turn, deserts his wife for her. That is 
the first of the abandoned trails. Discussing with him their alli- 
ance, she says: “I’m so damn sick of the words, ‘ marriage’ and 
‘divorce.’ What have words to do with love like ours?” Surely 
this: to warn decent readers to keep off “ Abandoned Trails.” 

“A Minister’s Son,” by Madison Stahr (Revell. $1.50) is a 
book that is written for an old-fashioned, non-literary clientele. 
All the characters in it are very pleasant, very harmless, and very 
ordinary. The villain himself is an engaging rogue; and the 
hero and heroine are splendid citizens. Mr. Stahr, the author, 
has much to learn about the refinements of language. 
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Notorious Characters and Their Funerals 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to your article, “ Catholics in Prison,” in the issue 
of America for June 18, the implication is that Protestants hold 
all Catholics, whether in or out of prison, good Catholics. This, 
of course, is not so. 

There are Catholics in our prisons, and there are Protestants 
there, too. Neither can be considered worthy representatives of 
their “supposed” Faith. 

However, what are Protestants to think when men like Uale. 
Vannie Higgins, and other similar notorious characters receive a 
church funeral, worthy of almost a hero or a saint? 

Perhaps we do your Church an injustice, but certainly if in 
life they were poor Catholics, their funerals do not so indicate. 

How, under the circumstances, are we to differentiate? 

Brooklyn. C. O. PEpERSEN. 

[There was no “ implication” in the editorial, at least none was 
intended. It was simply a protest against an unscientific method 
of gathering and interpreting statistics. 

In reply to Mr. Pedersen’s direct question, we suggest that 
Protestants interested in this matter carefully ascertain the facts 
in every case before forming judgment. A Catholic who has led 
a notoriously bad life cannot receive Christian burial, unless before 
death he has given some sufficient sign of repentance. If that has 
been given, the corpse is brought into the church where a Requiem 
Mass is celebrated, and the body is then interred in consecrated 
ground. This is truly a funeral “worthy of almost a hero or 
saint,” although not, perhaps, in the sense that the shocked Mr. 
Pedersen uses the words. 

For his further enlightenment we may refer Mr. Pedersen to 
the twenty-third chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke. 
One of the robbers, crucified with Our Saviour, repented, and was 
received, doubtless to the great scandal of the _Pharisees, into 
the Kingdom of God. God can forgive in a timeless moment 
the guilt of a long and sinful life; to deny that truth is to deny 
the infinite mercy which is above all His works. He never holds 
back when man turns to Him, but forgives, fully and instantly, 
and when God forgives, the Church, the understanding mother 
of sinful men, lavishes her love on the poor sinner who at the 
gates of death was given time to wash his garments in the Blood 
of the Lamb. In this the Church cannot be wrong, for she does 
but follow the example of the infinitely loving and forgiving Son 
of God, who on His cross turned to promise a place in His King- 
dom to a dying thief—Ed. America.] 


A Disappointed Delegate 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We are most heartily in accord with the article in the issue 
of America for July 16 entitled, “ The Convention at Cincin- 
nati.” Mr. Lee states “the College department . . has hardly 
kept pace with the general progress of the Association.” Dele- 
gates to this department were most disappointed. They had come 
great distances and at great expense to return rather disheartened 
than encouraged. Would it be possible to bring this matter to 
the attention of those in charge, so that the members of the Col- 
lege department might look forward to a more comprehensive 
program next year? 

New York. DELEGATE. 


Copies of “ Catholic Mind” Wanted 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Business Department of the America Press is badly in need 
of copies of the Catholic Mind for April 22, 1932. If any sub- 
scribers to the Catholic Mind have such copies on hand and do not 
need them we could use them to advantage at our business ad- 
dress, 861 Eighth Avenue. The issue mentioned contains three 
articles on the depression, of which “ Greed is the Witch” is first. 

New York. Francis P. LeBurrt, S.J. 

Business Manager, AMERICA. 











